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A Transitional JPeriod in Arms 
and Armour, 


By WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 

aeeaaO many changes took place in mili- 

Ss tary equipment, and in the fashion 
pecaee Of armour, in the days when valiant 
~ knights practised their skill in the 
lists, that it was oftentimes felt to be a diffi- 
cult task to define at what period a particular 
form of defence began to be worn, and when 
it ceased to be used. Off late years the sub- 
ject has been more studied, and the aspirants 
to a knowledge of its various ramifications 
have largely multiplied. Better methods of 
research have attended intelligent inquiries 
since the days when Sir Samuel Meyrick 
gathered together his magnificent collection 
at Goodrich Court. The careful inspection 
of fine monumental effigies, occasional oppor- 
tunities afforded of examining rare examples 
of the earliest known arms and armour, and 
the general ventilation of various opinions on 
disputed points, have done much to elucidate 
the hitherto clouded character of older criti- 
cal investigations. A kind of development 
pervades the history of arms and armour 
throughout all the ages. The weapons known 
as celts, made of flint and rude arrow-heads, 
are found to be succeeded by spear-heads of 
bronze, these to be followed by iron instru- 
ments of warfare. Passing on in the study of 
one historic period to the other, we arrive at 
the era of chain-mail, anon to the mixture of 
mail and plate, finally, so far as armour is 
concerned, coming to plate armour fur ef 
simple. This latter underwent constant di- 
versities of construction. As time went on, 
the skill of the armourer was taxed, and his 
ingenuity displayed, in improving and perfect- 
ing the different parts of armour worn at 
tournaments and on the field of battle. De- 
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ficiencies of workmanship had to be made 
good, weak places had to be protected, and the 
varying tastes of the hour had to be regarded. 
Most undoubtedly, fashionable armour was 
as much considered as fashionable costume. 
The armour of the fourteenth century was 
very splendid and fine. An increase of 
magnificence characterized progressive reigns. 
Armour was made so impervious to the 
attacks of arrows and other arms that the 
triumph of defensive resistance over modes 
of offence became complete. One of the 
best types now in existence may be seen in 
the brass of Sir Thomas Bromflete, cup-bearer 
to Henry V.* The freedom and _ bold- 
ness of design shown in this remarkable 
specimen give it prominence over all others. 
Although coats of mail had given way to 
breast and back plates, with their accompani- 
ments of pauldrons, gorget, vambraces, etc., 
yet sleeves of mail, and even shirts of the 
same material, were worn by the knights. 
This is shown by pieces depending below 
the tassels, and even in lieu of a. gorget, 
round the neck, on their monuments. This 
may be witnessed in so many instances that 
it is needless to cite any particular example. 
Henry V. adopted a sumptuous apparel in 
addition to his fine suit of armour. Thus, in 
a poem dated 1418: 

On a broune stede, 

Of blak damaske was his wede, 

A paytrelle of golde full brygt 

Aboute his necke hynge down rigt, 

And a pendaunte behind him did honge 

Unto the erthe, it was so longe.} 
Further on, in the latter part of the same cen- 
tury, when Henry VI. reigned, the armour, 
as well as dress, of his nobles was highly 
ornamental, and enriched with striking 
additions. Amongst very many of these, 
elbow-pieces were worn of great dimensions, 
and in some suits carried to so great an excess 
as to resemble little roundels, or shields.{ 
The armour worn by Sir Anthony de Grey, 
eldest son of Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, and of 
John Daundelion, exhibits very prominent 
coverings for the elbow.§ In the statue of 


* On the tomb in Wymington Church, Bedfordshire. 
I Vide Archaologia, vol. xxii. 
Gauntlets, made with piked cuffs, are sometimes 


seen 
§ ‘Sir A. de Grey’s brass in St. Alban’s Abbey, and 


Daundelion’s brass at Margate, Kent. 
B 
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gilt brass preserved in the Beauchamp Chapel 
in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, representative 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, we 
find a notable type of the armour of 1454. 
Here the elbow-pieces are large, and the en- 
tire suit full of richness of detail.* Supple- 
mentary pieces found favour during this 
century. Tuiles and large-sized pauldrons, 
some with serrated ridges, were constantly 
adopted. The sollerets were of extreme 
length. One of the finest specimens still 
extant measures, from the point of the spur 
to the end of the toe, two feet seven inches. 
Civilians, as well as knights, vied with each 
other in wearing extravagantly-pointed shoes 
of steel, and spurs to correspond. Upon 
many occasions plate-armour became most 
expensive, and could therefore be purchased 
by rich men only. Remonstrances ensued, 
and great endeavours were made to restrain 
its excessive price. The Commons them- 
selves petitioned the King, and received for 
reply “that the King will appoint the officers 
of every town to provide therefor.” A 
remedy was sought at the same timet for 
alteration in the selling of horse-armour. 
This had become equally superb, and equally 
costly. The chanfrein, or covering of the 
horse’s head, was composed of the best metal, 
oftentimes of gold, and even ornamented with 
jewels. Heraldic devices formed the orna- 
ments. Sometimes these fitments corre- 
sponded in every particular with the suit 
worn by the rider. In the Historical Museum 
at Dresden, a chanfrein which belonged 
to Christian II. is replete with arabesques, 
and has a medallion in the centre, to- 
gether with a plume-socket, and a spike, or 
horn. Varieties of design are also common. 
In the Musée d’Artillerie at Paris there is a 
chanfrein of which the extremity “ présentent 
un masque grotesque fortement repoussé.” ¢ 
In the Musée Royal d’Antiquités d’Armures 
et d’Artillerie at Brussels, a chanfrein is shown 
“en acier poli aver bandes et ornements 
gravés et dorés. Le frontal porte un écusson 
armorié.”§ These, however, are of the latest 

* Stothard, in his Memoirs, page 124, says of this 
effigy, “‘ he never saw armour so well made out on any 
monumental figure.”’ 
‘ + ~ Cotton’s Records, 43rd year Edward III., 

ec. . 

See G., No. 326, in the collection, 

§ See M., 5, in the gallery. 


date in the fifteenth century. In the brass 
of Sir John Say, at Broxbourne, in Hertford- 
shire, we have a remarkably fine example of 
the skirt of taces with tuillettes appended. 
Here, too, the sollerets are pointed, and the 
long spurs are neatly riveted to the heel. To 


-~what an extent of extravagance elbow-pieces 


could be carried may likewise be seen in the 
brass effigy of Sir Thomas Peyton, at Isleham, 
in Cambridgeshire, where their fantastic 
arrangement almost takes the shape of a fan. 
In this suit, too, the pauldrons are ribbed, 
and the genouillieres of great size. Tabards 
came into use as a covering for the armour, 
and were probably intended both for use and 
ornament. As a vestment they were service- 
able in protecting the wearer from the rays of 
the sun shining on the armour, and their 
adornment served the purpose of displaying 
the arms of the family to which the knight 
or wearer belonged. On the tabard of Sir 
William Fynderne, at Childrey, Berkshire, 
crosses are emblazoned in every direction. 
Head-pieces, or helmets, were worn in this 
century, of vast strength, and many of supreme 
beauty. Tilting salades, mostly of Italian 
manufacture, were peculiarly in vogue. Of 
such, one was to be seen in the collection 
at Goodrich Court, made in the reign of 
Henry VI., of very superior workmanship. 
Occasionally these salades were covered 
with a thick mass of velvet, which was 
studded with heraldic emblems, such as fleur 
de lis and other devices. Tilting helmets, 
in the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VL., 
were often of great weight. Armlets, to 
which a camail of chain mail was attached, 
were common in the middle and latter part 
of the fifteenth century. Most of these were 
of Italian design and workmanship. The 
breastplates were of various descriptions, 
and many of exquisite proportions. They 
had a salient ridge in the centre, and a 
lance-rest on the right-hand side: Some 
were fluted, others were etched and chased 
with ornaments which went in lines interme- 
diate to the flutings. Fine types of late 
fifteenth-century breastplates exist in foreign 
collections of armour. One, in the Royal 
Armoury at Madrid, forming part of the suit 
of Gonzalvo di Cordova, and another at- 
tached to a suit in the Museum of Sigmarin- 
gen, have many distinctive peculiarities. In 
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a painting in the National Gallery, by Lorenzo 
Costa, * there is the representation of a fluted 
breastplate, as worn by Francesco Ferrucci. 
The artist has fairly enough caught the steely 
glint of armour. Backplates were frequently 
composed of reticulated pieces overlapping 
each other, and forming a strong support and 
means of protection. The hausse-col or 
gorget was very universally worn. If the 
elbow-pieces were of large size, and fantastic 
shape, so, too, were the genouillieres, or knee- 
pieces.t In some cases the garter, with the 
motto of the order of St. George, is seen 
buckled round the left leg, just below the 
knee. It is to be witnessed on the brass of 
Sir Simon de Felbrigge, in Felbrigg church, 
Norfolk. Another distinction was the collar 
of suns and roses, but this was worn equally 
by civilians, and even by ladies; it was, in 
all probability, a mark of favour bestowed on 
some zealous adherent or intimate friend 
of the reigning ‘monarch. It appears on 
effigies of the time of Edward IV. Jazerine 
Armour, named so from its resemblance to a 
clinker-built boat, is first heard of at the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and was some- 
times worn as late as the fourteenth century. 
It was no easy matter for knights and men-at- 
arms to adopt the prevailing fashion. Some 
were too poor to effect constant changes, and 
those living in remote places did not think it 
worth their while to put themselves to the 
trouble of finding out the modes of the day. 
Additional defences cropped up from time 
to time, as well as new-fangled weapons of 
war. 
Once fairly equipped for the combat, skill 

and chance must attend the issue :— 

Né giova ad Algazzarre il fino usbergo, 

Ned a Corban robusto il forte elmetto ; 

Ché’n in guisa lor fertla nuca e’l tergo, 

Che ne passé la piaga al viso, al petto 

E per sua mano ancor del dolce albergo 

L’alma usci d’Amurate, e di Meemetto, 


E del crudo Almansor ; né’] gran Cucasso 
Pud sicuro da lui movere un passo.f 


A complete example of the armour of this 


* Numbered 895 on the frame. 

} In the picture in the National Gallery, No. 1119, 
of St. William, by Ercole di Giulio Grandi, the 
figure is represented with large elbow and knee pieces. 
See also brass of R. Quatremayns, at St. Mary’s, 
Thame, A.D. 1460. 

$ La Gerusaleme Liberata, di Tasso. 
Stanza 44. 


Canto terzo, 


century may be seen in the Musée d’Artillerie, 
Paris, where all the characteristics of the 
period are together. The suit is in every 
respect typical of the armour worn by the 
men-at-arms organised by Charles VII. The 
mentoniére, or chin-piece, attached to the 
salade, and the palettes which protected the 
armpits, the shoulder ridge fastened to the 
pauldrons, and the articulated and mitten 
gauntlets, were all part and parcel of fifteenth 
century armour. The long tilting gauntlet, 
of plain steel, covering the forearm, is a fre- 
quent form worn at this period. The roun- 
dels, or palettes, protecting the armpits were 
sometimes ornamented with a boss, in whose 
centre wasa small spike. Portions of armour 
had inscriptions on silver; some were even 
jewelled, or adorned with imitation jewellery. 
Sacred emblems, and figures representing the 
Holy Virgin and the Saviour, were engraved 
on breastplates. Knightly crests were occa- 
sionally emblazoned. 

The arms most frequently seen attached 
to the knight are the sword and a dagger, 
called a misericorde. The sword is a long 
straight weapon, which hangs on the left side. 
The guard took the shape of a cross; the 
rounded pommel had various signs of the 
engraver’s skill upon its surface.* Some had 
words of a significance now lost to modern 
enquirers. ‘The misericorde, or dagger, was 
attached to the same belt as the sword, but 
it depended from the right side, and was 
mostly worn to hang behind; this arm had 
no guard. The shields used as means of 
defence were of various material—wood, 
leather, and steel being employed in the 
construction. Of the spears, or halberds, 
one of the most common was the gisarme, 
a formidable implement of destruction in 
laming horses. Specimens are still met 
with in old halls and galleries, and in the 
Meyrick collection a very fine gisarme was to 
be seen, with engravings on the blade of real 
artistic pretension. The bow, in the hands 
of an English archer, was a powerful arm, 
and the great service it did for England in 
the famous engagements in France can never 
be gainsaid. Composed of strong yew, it 

* On a specimen, in the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, is 
the name Maria. This sword was discovered at Satory, 


near Versailles. It was presented by Louis Philippe 
to the Museum. 
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could propel a quarrel or bolt to an immense 
distance, and effected great destruction 
amongst the cavalry forces of the enemy. 
In order to insure the continuous production 
of bows, in the middle part of the fifteenth 
century, in France, an edict was made for 
the express purpose of planting yew trees in 
the churchyards throughout Normandy.* 
The large crossbows were got into position 
by means of a stirrup attached, the right foot 
of the archer being used for this end. This 
plan, as well as the manner in which the bow 
was held in directing the quarrel or arrow, is 
shown in the picture of the Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in the National Gallery.t A 
smaller kind of crossbow was bent by the use 
of a lever called the goat’s foot. Certainty 
of hitting and exactness of aim were at all 
times the distinctive peculiarity of the cross- 
bowmen.t Other weapons, such as the hal- 
berd, spetum, bill, partisan, ranseur, etc., 
belong to this period. The arrows, bolts, or 
quarrels were of various manufacture, some 
having single points, others double, and even 
treble, and most of them being feathered. 
The shields, or pavoises, were made of wood 
and leather, some of iron. They were fre- 
quently ornamented with paintings of men 
in armour and representations of tourna- 
ments. One long preserved at Warwick 
Castle measured‘ two feet two inches, and 
weighed thirty-two pounds. It was _per- 
forated in the centre, enabling the bowman 
to cover his head without interfering with 
his vision. The pavoise held by St. Michael 
in the picture by Pietro Perugino in the 
National Gallery (288) is richly decorated, 
whilst the shape is of symmetrical proportions. 

Thus the progress in perfecting armour as 
a means of defence, and the continual im- 
provement of arms, with their flow of variety, 
seems to have known no abatement in the 
time of the Wars; of the Roses. The two 
mounted figures in the collection at the Tower 
of London are admirably illustrative of the 
suits worn by knights when the fifteenth cen- 
tury was drawing to a close. The rule of 


* Auguste Demmin on Weapons of War, p. 469. 

+ By Antonio Pollaiuolo, No. 292. See also the 
bundles of quarrels on the ground. 

+ At the battle of Agincourt the power of the 
English. archers as against the French men-at-arms 
in their armour was marvellous.—Monstrelet. 


violence, and the constant revolutions of 
society, though not yet terminated, were 
sensibly lessened after the decisive battle of 
Bosworth Field. So great was the perfection 
to which armour was carried, that for once, 
says an eminent English historian, “ the art of 
defence had outstripped that of destruction.” * 
Authorities differ concerning the losses sus- 
tained by rival armies at this period. Some 
estimate them at a trifling amount, others 
have heavy records. If we are to credit 
Hume, as many as 4,000 men were slain out 
of an army of 12,000 f at the decisive victory 
obtained by Henry, Earl of Richmond. As 
a measure of protection, archers, as well as 
javelin men, were accustomed to carry a 
bowed shield, with a boss on its centre, the 
shield covering the bearer from the crown of 
the head to the genouillieres.t In the arsenal 
of Lucerne are targets taken at the battle of 
Iornico, in 1478. The arms of the first 
Duke of Milan are painted on these defences, 
which are made of leather and wood. Some 
German targets were fitted with gauntlet and 
lantern, for the object of combating an 
enemy at night. Such a one is also pre- 
served in the Musée d’ Artillerie, Paris, and 
from its peculiar construction it has elicited 
the following remark by M. L. Haridon:— 


Cette arme gages d’une construction unique ; ne 


peut ette attribuée qu’a un officier dont le bras gauche 
paralysé sans doute, ne pouvait donner aucun mouvé- 
ment. 


A crest surmounted the salade of a knight 
during the reigns of Edward IV. and 
Richard III. Inscriptions referring to holy 
subjects were often placed on the bassinets 
at this time. Earlier in the century occurs a 
remarkable example in the stone effigy of Sir 
Thomas Wendesley of Wandesby, who was 
slain at the battle of Shrewsbury. Here, on 
that portion of the helmet covering the tem- 
ples, may be read, “I. H.S. Nazaren.” The 
altar tomb supporting the figure is in Bake- 
well Church, Derbyshire. There is a similar 
example at Tideswell, in the same county. 

Thus, it will be seen that every attempt 
was made to fit the armour of the fifteenth 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i., p. 477, 11th edit. 
Harleian MS. 
Horsham was famous for the manufacture of Eng- 
lish arrows. 
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century to the special requirements of the 
time. That many suits were differently 
wrought for some possible contingency, is 
doubtless true. Many variations, however, 
were chiefly differences of form, and in cer- 
tain cases differences of taste. These changes 
took place from time to time, and were in 
their turn modified. A greater transition 
was at hand. The amnour belonging to the 
gra when the Wars of the Roses were being 
fought was elegant in shape, light, and re- 
plete with many fanciful details, but the 
shock given to the wearers of plate armour by 
the rumours of vast improvements in the con- 
struction of firearms led to alterations in 
their defensive equipment, which altogether 
changed its character. From being light, 
and abounding in almost every kind of in- 
genious device for the safety of the wearer, it 
became heavy, less fitting to the figure, and 
as the sixteenth century opened, every new 
suit exhibited traces of a declining art. The 
taces are lessened, and the sollerets are no 
longer pointed. Broad toes prevail, sometimes 
nearly square, in other suits they are rounded 
off. Skirts of mail are to be seen beneath 
the taces hanging down in a straight line. 
Fluted armour, formerly only occasional, be- 
comes general. The breastplates are globu- 
lar and fluted. Suits worn in the reign of 
Henry VII. are engraved with extraordinary 
care, and a splendour thoroughly different 
from those in use in earlier days. The in- 
troduction of passe-gardes to protect the 
neck dates from this time. For headpiece, 
the burgohet claims notice as possessing 
cheek-plates and guards, together with the 
occasional addition of the mentonitre. Many 
other changes might be mentioned, but 
enough has been said to testify to the style of 
armour worn at a critical period in the history 
of the English people. 

In leaving the fifteenth century behind us, 
we atrive at the dawn of civilization and of 
certainty. The continuance of feudal cus- 
toms and usages forbade the progress of 
science and the peaceful arts. Men paid 
little regard to the cultivation of manners. 
They were immersed either in offensive war- 
fare or in the constant obligation of defending 
themselves. A little comment on the life of 
the preceding period is afforded by the differ- 
ence existing between the pay of ordinary 


workmen* and that of an archer. The one 
had to be content with the low rate of two- 
pence a day, whilst the latter was paid six- 
pence. In the reign of Henry VII. the pay 
of an archer, whether horse or foot, was the 
same. Civil distractions kept up a continual 
sense of unrest in every household and in 
every town. With the commencement of 
the Tudor dynasty a brighter prospect arose. 
With it, too, the historian and chronicler of 
events is able to indicate with better know- 
ledge the alterations consequent on a greater 
degree of certainty in life. Antiquaries have 
been compelled to consult missals, illumi- 
nated MSS., monuments of stone and brass, 
and many other accidental illustrations of 
past modes of costume and habits. These 
have been essentially necessary in the eluci- 
dation of thearmour of the centuries preceding 
the sixteenth. So many suits of armour, and 
sO many pieces, exist of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century period, in various collections, 
both abroad and at home, that the actual 
objects themselves can be inspected and 
described without the trouble of poring over 
books in obsolete or indistinct languages to 
find out the truth. The end-of incessant 
factious fights was over, and greater security 
to human life brought with it greater freedom 
and a care for domestic matters. The pro- 
gress from the one century to the other was 
accompanied with a perfect revolution in 
the order of things, and in nothing more 
than in the shape and make of warlike habili- 
ments. Hence we may mark the termination 
of the Wars of the Roses as the transitional 
period which preceded that later transition 
which brought armour into total disuse. 


“ee” 
Chaucer’s Cen-spllable Gerse. 


By Henry CHARLES Coote, F.S.A. 


Sa HAUCER’S Zyoilus was not only the 

¥4| first heroic poem and the first real 
display of poetic genius in the lan- 
guage of medizeval England, but was 





the starting-point and departure from which 
‘English metre took its best and still prevail- 
ing form. 

* 25 Edward III., cap, 1-3. 
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As sufficient attention has not been given 
to this interesting point, the following remarks 
may assist in obtaining for Chaucer a credit 
which even his professed admirers (and they 
are numerous) have not taken the trouble to 
give him. His editors, though not always in 
perfect accord amongst themselves, have 
agreed upon two points of his history, viz., 
that the Zyoilus was translated somewhat 
freely from Boccaccio’s Filostrato, and that 
the English poem was the composition of 
Chaucer’s youth. 

In the first of these two assertions there is 
a slight misstatement, which does not, how- 
ever, much impair its general truth. The 
Troilus is not only a free rendering of Boc- 
caccio, but it also contains within its four 
corners a fairly close translation of one of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, and at least two extracts 
from Dante’s Jnferno. 

The Englishman, therefore, who composed 
the Z7otlus was acquainted not only with the 
poetry of Boccaccio, but with the works of the 
two other members of the great Florentine 
triumvirate. 

Such knowledge as this must have been 
rare, or rather unexampled, in Chaucer’s time, 
and amongst his contemporaries, and there is 
nothing to lead us to believe that Chaucer, 
though he at some time mastered the Tuscan 
dialect, had any means of making this acqui- 
sition so long as he remained in England. 
He must therefore have learnt the aulic 
Italian somewhere else than here. 

Precisely the same difficulty attends the 
verse which he used in this poem. It is 
written, as we have said, in lines ten syllables 
long, but such a form had never been em- 
ployed or ever been known in England. He 
did not therefore find it here. How he found 
it I will shortly suggest. 

After his translation of the ilostrato, 
Chaucer turned his attention to the other 
narrative poem of Boccacio, Za Teseide, 
which was beyond all reasonable doubt then 
lying before him in close companionship with 
the Filostrato, for he had already invoked a 
part of it into his translation of the Z7vozlus. 
Having achieved these two great poems, each 
in the major part the outcome of his own 
mind, though guided and instructed by the 
Florentine, Chaucer became conscious to 
himself that he was a master of English ¢fos. 


At the same time, as being forcibly under 
the same literary influences, he must have 
rendered into English verse of the same metre 
as the two other poems the sixth novella of 
the 9th day of the Decamerone, the Reeve’s 
Tale as it was afterwards called. 

With this conviction of the range and 
variety of his own powers must have come the 
resolution to employ ‘them all upon some 
great and comprehensive work which would 
permit and require their joint and simul- 
taneous application. No better plan for 
effecting such a grand result could suggest 
itself than that which was contained in a 
work lying actually before him—the Decame- 
rone. ‘There he read how ten ladies and 
gentlemen of Florence met during ten de- 
lightful days, and told each other on each 
day ten tales which should illustrate some 
principle of love and duty. 

Chaucer could not transfer the fabled scene 
of this delightful story-telling, because in his 
fiction he must perforce place his narrators 
in England, where there was no Val a’ Arno, 
and no Tuscan sky to overhang the enchant- 
ing landscape. He did not therefore attempt 
a slavish copy of the framework of the one 
hundred tales, but, marvellous adapter as he 
was, he imagined a company of all classes of 
Englishmen bent on the common purpose of 
a fashionable pilgrimage to the most popular 
shrine of England, who should consent to 
tell, to the cheerful sound of their trotting 
horses, a series of tales in his new metre, all 
in strict accordance with their social character 
and ethos. 

This design, once formed, employed all his 
remaining days, and yet was never completed. 
The Canterbury Tales were thus due to the 
marvellous Florentine who inspired our antique 
countryman just as other but lesser Italian 
novellatori are known to have inspired Shake- 
speare.* 

Chaucer was thus the first Englishman who 
showed that appreciative feeling for Italian 


* Besides appropriating the Reeve’s Tale, and 
making other thefts, Chaucer is indebted to Boccaccio 
for the idea of his unrivalled prologue to Zhe Wife 
of Bath’s Tale—one of the novelle of the Decamerone 
has supplied the theme for this marvellous pro- 
logue. The declaration of principle made by the 
Englishwoman is a version merely of what is put into 
the mouth of the lady of Prato, and is equally with 
the original untransferable into these pages. 
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literature which has so largely dominated 
most Englishmen of genius, which this century 
found still surviving in Keats and Byron, and 
which charms us now in Browning and John 
Payne. 

What then brought our great poet within 
the influences of the awakened but not 
nascent poetry of Italy? That is a question 
which I have not even seen asked. It cer- 
tainly has not been answered if it has been 
asked. Neither Italian literature nor the 
dialect in which it was written was cultivated 
in England ; it does not appear that either 
the one or the other was even at all known. 

The guide and ruler of England in all 
matters literary and esthetic was France, and, 
as we know, that country does not willingly 
encourage or even admit rivals in the arts. 
As Chaucer therefore would know nothing of 
himself about Italian literature, France would 
give him no assistance in such research. It 
may therefore be unhesitatingly predicated of 
Chaucer that he was wholly devoid of Italian 
learning until the period which I will attempt 
to define. 

What then was the epoch, and what were 
the conditions which introduced Chaucer 
into such an unparalleled knowledge? The 
answer is simply this. In the year 1372, 
Chaucer, being then of mature age, made a 
journey to Italy, leading to a sojourn of at 
least a year in that pleasant clime. He went 
there not as a common traveller, but in all 
the opulent comfort which would attend the 
peregrination of the representative of one of 
the greatest kings of Europe, for he was one 
of two commissioners dispatched in that year 
by our Edward III. to the cities of Florence 
and Genoa, for the purpose of borrowing 
money for State purposes. A legation thus 
motived would necessarily be furnished with 
introductions to the wealthiest members of 
these great communities, and such men, it 
must be remembered, were as respectable 
for their refinement and high culture as for 
their unequalled wealth and commercial 
prosperity. Italy was also at that moment 


resplendent with a galaxy of poets and prosa- 
teurs, such as the world has never since seen 
surpassed, and all of them were natives of 
that Tuscany to which the commissioners 
were bound. The glory of these great men 
was then as exalted as it still remains. 


For 





Boccaccio had then already written his two 
delicious narrative poems Za Zeseide and J 
Filostrato, as well as his more enchanting 
Decamerone ; Dante had completed his im- 
mortal Zri/ogy ; and Petrarch had at least 
finished his Sonnets. 

This mental banquet awaited the English 
poet, and he, for one, if we cannot speak of 
his brother commissioner, who was probably 
a man of figures only, versed in the science 
of augrim and of cambiali, did not neglect his 
opportunities. Can it be supposed that he 
would? It is demonstrable that he did no 
such thing. He did not affect to resist the 
strong temptation to appropriate these sweets. 

He straightway set to work to master the 
Tuscan dialect in which these treasures are en- 
shrined, and it is quite clear that before long 
he acquired a scholarly and perfect knowledge 
of it. Of course his thorough knowledge of 
Latin and French prepared an easy way for 
this further acquirement. 

The curious may best satisfy themselves of 
this interesting fact by comparing Chaucer’s 
translation of the eighty-sixth sonnet of 
Petrarch, interpolated into the Zvoi/us, with 
the original sonnet itself. 

But translation was not all our poet did, 
for it was not all which he had to do. At 
the very threshold of his task (that of render- 
ing the Filostrato into English) he had a 
problem to solve which was not the easier 
because it was one of his own proposing. 
There was no English verse at all fit for the 
transfer of the Italian. He must accordingly 
invent a new one, like Alczeus or Sappho. A 
moment’s reflection had told him that what 
sufficed for Partenopex or Horn Child would 
fall far short of the requirements ofan Italian 
classic; One, too, so solid, that it ranks still as 
high as it did then. The result would have 
been as trivial and ridiculous to him as it 
would undoubtedly appear to ourselves in 
the nineteenth century. The reasoning which 
determined Chaucer in fixing what should be 
his new verse it is not difficult to revive. He 
knew of two metres only, always excepting 
those used for ballads and such like, which 
were of course out cf the question here. Of 
these two metres, one was too short as the 
other was too long for his taste. I mean, of 
course, the eight-syllabled distichs of himself 
and Gower, and the popular twelve-syllable 
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verse, such as is exhibited in the rough tale 
of Gamelin. This latter form, however, he 
had never used on any former occasion, 
and it is not credible that he would use 
it then for the first time. He therefore 
elected to invent for the nonce an entirely 
new metre of his own, and to apply it to his 
new task. There was a mean between eight 
and twelve, viz., ten. He accordingly in- 
vented a verse of ten syllables with varying 
and appropriate cesure ; and utilized his new 
invention by translating the Fi/ostrato into it ; 
and posterity ratified his choice by adopting 
it as the only verse to be employed upon 
themes either great or graceful. 

In the same poem Chaucer made another 
innovation, equally successful as the other, 
though not so momentous for English poetry. 
The original of Zvotlus is in ottava rima. 
Chaucer left out one of the eight lines, and 
converted his stanza into what I will venture 
to call settima rima. ‘This he repeated 
afterwards in many charming poems. 

The consequences of this invention of 
the ten-syllable metre it is impossible to 
exaggerate or over-estimate. The obvious 
outcome of it is simply this and no other: 
without it we should have had no Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, or Pope, in the sense in 
which we now have these great masters. 
To convince us of this, we have only to 
imagine Othello and Hamlet, not as we now 
have them through the remote leadership of 
Chaucer in a verse framed upon his model, 
but told either in the lilting measure of 
Calderon, or the drawling Alexandrines of 
France. However revolting the idea may be, 
there is no escape from this absolutely neces- 
sary consequence. Of course, Milton must 
have been better than Czedmon, and Pope 
would have done his best to surpass Butler 
even in his own light measure, but that is all. 

From all this Chaucer saved English litera- 
ture and the English race ; and yet for what 
he has done his only monument is a some- 
what shabby tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
erected by a zealous though not lavish 
admirer in a later age, and which antiquaries 
think was not originally intended for him, 
being merely transferred, to save expense, 
from a desecrated London friary. 

Even the Cockney Valhalla on the Thames 
Embankment has not yet deigned to com- 


memorate this brightest of all departed 

Londoners. 

{The fame of Chaucer has been scarcely so much 
neglected as Mr. Coote seems to think; for the 
formation in 1868 of the Chaucer Society is a more 
satisfactory monument than any statue could be. 
Although the attention of the society is in the main 
directed to the text, yet much has been done towards 
the elucidation of the poet’s indebtedness to former 
authors, as well as of the incidents of his life. 
Those who wish to follow out the investigation of 
the influence of Italian literature upon Chaucer 
should refer to ‘* A Detailed Comparison of Troylus 
and Creseyde with Boccaccio’s Filostrato,” besides 
several papers in the series entitled ‘‘ Originals 
and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales.”"—ED. ] 
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FROM THE REIGN oF HENrRy VII. To ouR 
OWN TIME. 


» ELE division which we have made in 
our subject is not indeed an equal 
division in respect of time nor even 
of recorded historical events; but 

it is obviously the most suitable which could 
be found. It corresponds generally with the 
line of demarcation separating modern from 
medizeval history, and with what we may call 
the installation of the Renaissance. The line 
is always more or less shadowy and indefinite, 
but nowhere is it less so than in England. 
The Wars of the Roses were the final act in 
the drama of medieval English history. 
When these ended in the Battle of Bosworth 
the new era definitely began. 

We saw in a former paper that this age of 
the Renaissance was, so far as the coins were 
concerned, notable chiefly as being the era of 
portraiture. Portraits begin on English coins 
with Henry VII. Up to his nineteenth year 
Henry VII. continued the older forms of 
silver currency, but in 1504 he made a com- 
plete change. He coined shillings in addi- 
tion to the groats, half-groats, pennies, etc., 
which had up to that time been current, and 
on all the larger pieces, in place of the con- 
ventional bust facing which had prevailed 
since the days of Edward IL. he placed a 
profile bust which had not been seen on 
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coins since the days of Stephen.* The bust 
appears upon all coins of higher denomination 
than the penny. A new type was invented 
for the latter coin, the full-length figure of 
the monarch enthroned. This portrait of 
Henry VII. is a work of the highest art in 
its own kind. Nothing superior to it has 
appeared since, nor anything nearly equal to 
it except some busts of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. on the coins of these monarchs. 
The artistic merit of these pieces is so con- 
siderable that on that account alone they are 
worthy of peculiar study. It has been well 
pointed out by archzeologists that one interest 
belonging to the study of Greek coins lies in 
the fact that they are tokens of the art pro- 
duction of many places of which no other art 
monuments remain. The same may almost 
be said of the coinage of England during the 
Renaissance. ‘ 
In the great 
artistic move- 
ment of those 
days, England 
seems at first 
sight to take 
no part. While 
Italy, France, 
and Germany 
had each its 
own schools of 
artists and each 
its separate 
character of art production, the conspicuous 
monuments made in England were the work 
of foreigners; they were the sculptures of 
Torrigiano or the paintings of Holbein. But 
as smaller monuments the contemporary coins 
are an evidence of native talent, for the en- 
gravers to the mint during these reigns do 
most of them bear genuinely English names.t 
Next tothe evidence of art-culture which the 
coins afford, comes the evidence of greater 
wealth, of larger trade and manufacture, and 





* It is worth noticing that Henry VII. was the first 
king subsequent to Henry III. who used anumeral upon 
his coins. Some of his shillings read HENRIC VII., 
others HENRIC SEPTIM. James IV. in the same way 
introduced (for the first time on Scottish coins) the 
word QUART. after his name. 

t Nicholas Flynte, John Sharpe, and —— Demaire, 
are the names of the engravers during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., as given by Ruding ; 


the third may, likely enough, be a French name. 


FIG, I. 


of an increased demand for a medium of ex- 
change. When Henry VII. ascended the 
throne, although the country had just been 
suffering from a bitter and prolonged civil 
war, the great mass of the community was far 
from having been impoverished thereby. It 
was during all this period steadily acquiring 
wealth, and the wealth of the country, as a 
whole, was upon the increase (see Rogers’ 
Hist. of Prices, vol. iv., Intr., p. 22). The 
careful reign of Henry VII. fostered this 
increase. It need not surprise us, therefore, 
to find an addition made to the coinage of 
the previous reigns. Henry VII. struck the 
principal gold coins which were current in 
former reigns; that is to say, the ryal (now 
worth ten shillings), the angel, and the 
angelet. In addition to these pieces he 
struck for the first time the pound sovereign, 
or double ryal, 
worth twenty 
shillings, alarge 
gold coin repre- 
senting theking 
enthroned, and 
on the reverse 
a double rose 
charged with 
the English 
shield. The 
piece measured 
more than 
one-and-a-half 
inches, and weighed two hundred and forty 
grains ; that is to say, twice as much as the 
present sovereign. It was without question 
the finest gold coin then current in Europe. 
It does not appear, however, to have been 
issued in large quantities. 

As we follow the history of coinage under 
the Tudors, we see the currency gradually 
increasing in quantity and in the variety of 
its denominations. Henry VIII. did not 
indeed make any devided step in this 
direction, and in one respe~t, presently to be 
noticed, he made a conspicuously retro- 
grade step. Nevertheless he struck some 
two-sovereign pieces, and he largely increased 
the number of sovereigns. At first this coin 
followed the type instituted by Henry VII., 
but later on a second type was introduced, 
having the king seated on a throne upon one 
side, and on tie other the English shield 
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supported by a lion and a griffin. Henry 
coined half-sovereigns of the same type. He 
coined crowns and half-crowns in gold, having 
on one side the English shield, and on the 
other the Tudor rose. He likewise struck 
rose nobles or ryals, angels, and angelets of 
the types formerly in use. The older nobles 
had given place to the ryals which, at first 
coined to be worth six- -and-eightpence like 
their predecessors, were now worth ten 
shillings. Henry VIII. issued a new series 
of nobles at the lesser value. They were 
called George nobles, from having on the ob- 
verse the figure of St. George on horseback 
slaying the dragon. In silver Henry struck 
pieces of the same denomination as those of 
his father—namely, shillings, groats, pennies, 
halfpennies, and farthings. The earlier 
groats showed a profile bust like the groats 
of Henry VII., but in 1543 this was sub- 
stituted for a bust facing or three-quarters 
toward the spectator, and the shillings of 
Henry VIII., which were first coined at 
this date, were of the same pattern. 

In a former paper it was noticed how 
in the continental coinage heraldic , de- 
vices begin during the fourteenth century to 
take the place of the simpler crosses which 


generally decorate the medizval pieces. 
Owing to the stereotyped character of the 
English coinage between Edward III. and 
Henry VII., the same change could not be 


so early discovered here. But it is very 
noticeable in the currency of the Tudor 
dynasty. From the time of Henry VII. the 
English shield (quartering France) is rarely 
absent from the coins. It is laid over the 
cross on the reverse, which in many cases it 
almost completely hides from view. A great 
number of the heraldic devices with which 
we are so familiar in the chapel and tomb of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, are in- 
troduced upon his coins or those of his 
immediate successors, as the lion, the griffin, 
the double rose, the portcullis. The latter 
device was derived from the Beaufort family 
(the legitimated children of John of Gaunt 
and Catherine Swynford), from which Henry 
could claim descent. 

One coin of Henry VIII. has a special 
historical interest. It is the groat struck at 
York by Cardinal Wolsey when Archbishop 
of York. On the piece he placed his car- 


dinal’s hat; and as this act was accounted 
illegal, and even treasonous, it was included 
in the bill of indictment against him. 

That out of mere ambition you have caused 

Your holy hat to be stamped on the king’s coin. 
(Henry VIII, iii. 2.) 

In the actual articles of indictment he 
is only blamed for, “of his pompous and 
presumptuous mind,” stamping the hat upon 
the groats struck at York, as if the offence 
lay: especially in the issuing of such large 
pieces with the insignia of his office. In 
fact, several prelates before his time had 
placed their own initials and some symbol 
of their dignity upon the pennies of York, 
Durham, etc. It may have been considered 
part of the offence for which, as a whole, 
Wolsey was held to have incurred the penal- 
ties of a premunire; namely, the endeavour 
to exalt unduly the position of his holy office, 
and to spread an impression among the 
people that his legateship gave him a power 
independent of the power of the crown. The 
groats and half-groats struck by Cardinal Wol- 
sey have, beneath the shield on the reverse, 
atcardinal’s hat, and on either side of the 
shield the letters T. w. 

Edward VI. still further increased the gold 
coinage, especially the coinage of sovereigns. 
He struck triple, double, and single sove- 
reigns. ‘The latter at first followed the type 
of Henry VII., and the earlier sovereigns of 
Henry VIII., and Edward’s double sovereign 
was of that type also. Later he adopted a new 
design—the half-length figure of the king to 
right, crowned, and holding the sword and orb. 
On the reverse was a shield. The triple 
sovereign was of this type. The half-sove- 
reign, either of this type, or else presenting 
only the bust of the king, with head either 
crowned or bare, and the reverse as before. 
In silver Edward VI. coined for the first 
time crowns and half-crowns. These pieces 
represented the king riding to right, and the 
English shield on the reverse. The shillings 
and sixpences contained a_ bust crowned, 
either in profile to right or facing. Thecoins 
of this reign are the first of English coins 
which bear upon them a date. 

Mary coined sovereigns of the earliest 
(Henry VII.’s) type, the ryal of the old 
type,—only that the figure in the ship is the 
queen,—as well as angels and angelets. 
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Her groats, half-groats, and pennies were all 
of the same type, having a crowned bust of the 
queen to right upon the obverse, and on the 
reverse a shield. After her marriage with 
Philip, Mary struck half-crowns and shillings. 
The former have the busts of the king and 
queen upon the two sides of the piece, while 
the latter have the two together, facing one 
another (“amorous, fond, and billing ”) on the 
obverse, and on the reverse a shield. 

The number of coin denominations reaches 
its maximum in the reign of Elizabeth, from 
whose mints were issued no less than twenty 
distinct kinds of coin ; that is to say, in gold, 
the sovereign, ryal, half-sovereign, quarter- 
sovereign, half-quarter-sovereign, angel, half- 
angel, quarter-angel ; in silver, the crown, 
half-crown, shilling, sixpence, groat, three- 
penny, half-groat (or twopenny), three-half- 
pennypiece, penny, three-farthings, half-penny, 
farthing. Fortunately the varieties of type 
were much less numerous. It is enough to 
say that, of the first issue, the sovereign, the 
ryal, and the angel did not materially differ 
from the corresponding coins of Mary, and 
that the sovereign of the second issue, with 
all its divisions, showed simply a crowned 
bust to left, with hair flowing behind ; on the 
other side, the shield, as before. The silver 
crown and half-crown had a crowned profile 
bust to the left holding a sceptre ; and all 
the other denominations of silver coins had 
a crowned profile bust without the sceptre. 
The sixpence and its divisions were distin- 
= by a rose placed at the back of the 

ead. 

Another series of coins struck by Elizabeth 
deserves particular mention. By virtue of a 
commission, dated January 11th, 1600 or 
1601, a coinage was ordered, “unknown to the 
English mint, either before or since her time, 
for it was by law exportable, and intended for 
the use of the East India Company.” This 
is, in fact, the first appearance of a colonial 
coinage for England. This coinage con- 
sisted of silver pieces, the size of the Spanish 
coins of eight, four, and two ryals. The coins 
had on one side the royal arms, on the other 
aportcullis. The reasons which induced the 
queen to take this step were sound and 
statesmanlike. The East India Company 
had applied for leave to export Spanish 
dollars, representing that these coins alone 





were familiarly known, and therefore readily 
accepted, in the East. The queen deter- 
mined to issue a currency which was 
genuinely English, in order “that her name 
and effigies might be hereafter respected 
by the Asiatics, and she be known as great 
a prince as the King of Spain.” 

All the facts which we have here sum- 
marised witness to the growth of fiscality 
throughout the prosperous reigns of the 
Tudor dynasty. With this growth a number 
of economic questions came to the front, 
which long continued to tax the sagacity of 
statesmen. We are too ready to congratulate 
ourselves on our supposed superiority over 
our ancestors in the art of statecraft. But 
there can be no question that in one respect 
we stand in a position of immense advantage 
over them—in respect, that is, to our mastery 
of the most important laws of economy and 
finance. There can be nothing more melan- 
choly than to follow the enactments of suc- 
cessive reigns concerning the supply of 
bullion, and to note the radically false con- 
ception which the laws show touching the 
nature of wealth. Thus, in the reign of 
Henry VII, an Act was passed forbidding 
‘‘any person dwelling in the realm to pay 
to any alien for merchandise, or other thing, 
any piece of gold coined in ¢hat or any other 
realm,” etc. And the same kind of enact- 
ments follow one another with wearisome 
iteration. A still more important example 
of the ignorance of economic laws was shown 
in the liberties which the government took 
with the purity and weight of the currency. 

In earlier times, though men were no better 
instructed in economic science, a certain 
healthy moral instinct had long kept the 
rulers from degrading the title of the coins 
they issued. Men’s instinct had taught them 
that such an act was fraudulent and unworthy, 
though in many cases, especially among the 
petty princes (and still more especially the 
prince prelates) of Germany, this instinct had 
not been very efficient. Philip the Fair, of 
France, was one of the first who persistently 
debased his coinage, and Dante’s scornful 
description of Philip,— 


Li si vedra lo duol che sopra Senna 
Induce, falseggiando la moneta, 

Quei che morra di colpo di cotenna 
(Paradiso, xix. 118)— 
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shows in what way his acts were regarded by 
healthy minds. But at the age at which we 
are now arrived, no traditional laws of mora- 
lity could hold their force unquestioned. 
Why, it was said, seeing that a pound or 
a shilling gains its value through the royal 
sanction, may not the same sanction and 
the same value be given to a piece of much 
lower metallic value, and thus the government 
be the gainer, and yet the subjects not the 
losers? From the time of Philip the Fair 
the degradation of the coinage had proceeded 
rapidly in France and in most other European 
countries, including Scotland (see last paper) ; 
but the purity of the English money had 
been hitherto unassailed. Henry VIII. was 
the first of English monarchs who debased 
the stirling fineness of the coin. Some of 
his shillings and groats contained only one- 
third silver to two-thirds copper. Some of 
his gold coins consisted of about five-sixths 
of gold to one-sixth of silver. This evil con- 
tinued through the two successive reigns, and 
was finally reformed by Elizabeth. Even 
Elizabeth, however, did not do her work 
completely, as, instead of withdrawing the base 
coins completely from circulation, she passed 
them over St. George’s Channel for the use 


of her subjects in Ireland. It is a curious 
fact, and one which reflects credit upon the 
queen and her advisers, that her reform of 
the coinage, wise, and indeed necessary as 
it was for the welfare of her subjects, was by 
no means forced upon the queen by public 
opinion, but was on many sides viewed with 


great dislike. The opposite state of things 
would, of course, confer some slight and tem- 
porary advantages upon the producer, while 
the chief sufferers would be, as Elizabeth’s 
proclamation said, 

All poor people that lived of their hand-labour, as 
well artificers in cities and towns as labourers in hus- 
bandry, or men that took dayetall wages, either by 
land, by sea, or by fresh waters, and all mean gentle- 
men that lived upon pensions and stipends, soldes and 
wages. 

Another reason why the old state of things 
was favoured by some was that it would 
tend to bring into circulation a large number 
of pieces of low denomination. So soon as 
men had got to an understanding that a 
penny and a halfpenny were each not worth 
more than half their nominal values, a large 
number of what really were halfpennies and 


farthings would be found to be in circulation, 
and the making of small purchases would be 
greatly facilitated. There is no doubt that 
these facilities were very much desired by the 
poor, and the want of a lower currency was 
much felt. Up to this time no regular cop- 
per coinage had been introduced. The place 
of it was first supplied by the issue of tokens 
by private persons. These appear first to 
have been of lead. Erasmus speaks of the 
plumbe Anglie, apparently referring to leaden 
tokens in the reign of Henry VII. In the 
reign of Elizabeth there was a very extensive 
issue of private tokens in lead, tin, latten, and 
leather. At length proposals were made for 
the issue of a copper coinage—proposals 
not then carried into effect, though some pat- 
terns were struck. 

To bring this subject to a close, we may 
add that in James I.’s reign the use of copper 
tokens was fully recognised, but that the 
monopoly of striking them was conferred upon 
certain individuals, at first upon Lord Har- 
rington, The same custom was continued 
in the reign of Charles I., but in the abolition 
of privilege, which resulted from the civil 
war, the monopoly lapsed, and the result was 
an issue of copper tokens by the principal 
tradesmen of almost all the towns of England. 
Thus arose the seventeenth century tokens, which 
are much prized by their collectors, and which 
are often of considerable value to the local his- . 
torian. In 1665 an authorised copper coinage 
of halfpennies and farthings was undertaken, 
and in consequence the issue of copper tokens, 
though it did not immediately cease, fell 
gradually into disuse. It revived again for 
a short time at the end of the last century, 
and the early years of this; that is to say, 
from 1787 to 1795, and again from 1811 to 
1815, owing to a scarcity in the copper money 


of the realm. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ae 
Rbpthmical Laws. 
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ZN E of the means by which it is pos- 

Wn sible to test the antiquity of certain 

i codes of law is their more or less 

adaptability to verse or proverbial 
expression. 
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The law book of Manu (says Sir Henry Maine),* 
is in verse, and verse is one of the expedients for 
lessening the burden which the memory has to bear 
when writing is unknown or very little used. But 
there is another expedient which serves the same 
object. This is Aphorism or Proverb. Even now in 
our own country much of popular wisdom is preserved 
either in old rhymes or in old proverbs, and it is well 
ascertained that during the middle ages much of law, 
and not a little of medicine, was preserved among 
professions, not necessarily clerkly, by these two 
agencies, 

Sir Francis Palgrave, noticing the same 
characteristic of archaic law, says :— 

It cannot be ascertained that any of the Teutonic 
nations reduced their customs into writing, until the 
influence of increasing civilization rendered it expe- 
dient to depart from their primeval usages ; but an aid 
to the recollection was often afforded as amongst the 
Britons, by poetry or by the condensation of the maxim 
or principle in proverbial or antithetical sentences like 
the Cymric triads. The marked alliteration of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws is to be referred to the same cause, 
and in the Frisic laws several passages are evidently 
written in verse. From hence, also, may originate 
those quaint and pithy rhymes in which the doctrines 
of the law of the old time are not unfrequently re- 
corded.f 

It appears to me to be worth while col- 
lecting together here a few examples of this 
generally ascertained practice, because I am 
not without hopes that much of this old law 
is still to be regained from popular tradition 
and local sayings, and it would be a task well 
fitted to the readers of THE AnTIQuaRy if 
some of this forgotten and fast-fading tra- 
ditional wisdom were preserved. 

In primitive times the court of justice, 
held in the open air, was fenced, as it is 
called, in rhyme, Mr. Innes says that you 
find in all records of old court proceedings 
the commencement “ Sectis vocatis—curia 
legitime affirmata,” or when it comes to the 
time when Scots was used, “Suits called, 
the court lawfully fenced.”t This cere- 
mony of fencing the courts of justice is 
unfortunately lost, so far as our land is con- 
cerned, although in the ancient ceremony of 
opening the Tynwald Court of the Isle of 
Man, there is perhaps a relic.§ But in the 
curious and almost unique jurisdiction of the 
Free Court of Corbey, described by Sir 

* Early Law and Custom, p. 9. 

t English Commonwealth, i., p. 43. 

t Scotch Legal Antiquities, p. 62. 

§ See Train's History of the Isle of Man, ii., 
p. 188-190, and cf. my Primetive Folkmoots, p. 92. 





Francis Palgrave in the second volume of his 
History of the English Commonwealth, the 
ceremony of fencing is fully preserved, and 
rhyming formule are repeated at several 
stages. I cannot give here all this ancient 
ceremony,* but as a specimen of the rhymes 
there used, let me quote the following, spoken 
by the graff in response to a demand for a 
‘free judgment seat.” 

I permit right 

And I forbid wrong, 

Under the pains and penalties 

That to the old laws belong. 

Now if in England we have not any well- 
ascertained relic of these ancient “fencing” 
rhymes, we have some old rhyming formule 
used occasionally in the exercise of some 
half-forgotten custom or in some unknown 
sense, which, it appears to me, owe their 
origin, not to the unmeaning folly of the 
people, but to the lingering remembrances of 
these archaic laws. Thus Abraham de la 
Pryme records of the Mayor of Scarborough, 
that about 


two days before Michilmass day . . . being arrayed 
in his gown of state, he mounts upon horseback, and 
has his attendants with him, and the mace-bearer 
carrying the mace before him. . . . Thus marching 
in state, they make many halts, and the cryer crys 
then with a strange sort of a singing voice, high and 


low, 

Whay ! Whay! Whay! 

Pay your Gavelage, ha! 

Between this and Michaelmas Day, 

Or you'll be fined, I say ! + 

Then again the custom of Hagman Heigh 
seems to indicate a similar origin. In York- 
shire the keeper of the Pinfold goes round 
the town, and, knocking at certain. doors, 
sings a barbarous refrain, beginning with 
To-night is the new year’s night, to-morrow is the 
day 

We are come about for our right and for our ray, 
As we used to do in old King Henry’s day, 
Sing fellows sing, Hagman Heigh. 
The Hawick Common riding is a custom 
incidental to a very ancient institution. The 
burgh officers form the van of a pageant 
which insensibly carries us back to ancient 
times. Some verses sung on the occasion 
have got a refrain which has been known 
for ages as the slogan of Hawick. It is 
“ Teribus ye teri Odin,” which is probably a 
* See my Primitive Folkmoots, pp. 35-38. 
+ Diary of Abraham dela Pryme, p. 126. 
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corruption of the Anglo-Saxon, “ Tyr habbe 
us, ye Tyr ye Odin”—May Tyr uphold us, 
both Tyr and Odin. There are other cries, 
or nonsense rhymes as they are sometimes 
called, which appear to want a thorough in- 
vestigation, both philologically and scientifi- 
cally, and the result would be that we should 
restore some of these lost remnants of a past 
age. But first of all they want collecting— 
no one has paid proper and systematic atten- 
tion to them ; and I would urge upon readers 
to send anything they know of to these 
pages.* 

We will now turn to some rhythmical laws 
which have been enshrined in a somewhat 
less changeful home than popular tradition. 
TheK entishman redeemed his land from the 
lord by repeating, as it was said, in the lan- 
guage of his ancestors, 

Nighon silhe yeld 
And nighon sithe geld, 
And vif pund for the were, 
Ere he become healdere. 
The first verse 
Dog draw 
Stable stand 
Back berend 
And bloody hand 
justified the verderer in his summary exe- 
cution of the offender. And in King Athel- 
stane’s grant to the good men of Beverley, 
and inscribed beneath his effigy in the 
Minster, 
Als fre 
Mak I the 
As heart may think 
Or eigh may see, 
we have perhaps the ancient form of manu- 
mission or enfranchisement.t Under this 
same heading we can glean something from 
the humble nursery rhyme. In the days of 
villenage, says Chambers, when a freeman 
gave up his liberty, put himself under the 
protection of a master, and became his man, 
he took hold of his own foretop and so 
handed himself over to his future lord. This 
very significant formula is still preserved 
among children, one of whom takes hold of 
the foretop of another and says— 


Tappie, tappie tousie, will ye be my man? ¢ 


* I must note a most interesting communication to 
By; ones, on ‘* Young Oswestry and its Cries.” 
Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, i. 43. 
Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 115. 


These examples make us better understand 
the versification of some ancient charters and 
wills often supposed to be forgeries. Both 
charter and will were in early times registered 
in the assembly of the folkmoot,—were, in 
point of fact, laws. Thus we have the 
following so-called ‘ burlesque conveyance ” 
in English rhyme, dated in the reign of an 
Edward. 


That wyte alle that noweth beth 

That this writ yhureth and yseth 

That ich William the clockere Roberdes sone 
That wag wyle Muleward yne Duntone 
Habbe ygive and ygranted 

By thisse chartre confermed 

Symon the mareschal and Crystine his wyve 
The wyle that eny man is alive 

That thridde dol of a burgage 

That me well by heritage 

In the burth of Duntone 

Alrenuxt the vorsede Symone 

Habbe and Halde wythhute sonte 

The wyle the sonne geth aboute 


Thys writ was ygive at Candelmasse 

In the suxe and twenty the mon ne lasse 
The date of Edward houre kynghe 

God him gyve’god endingge. * 

Forgery or not, burlesque or not, there is 
something in this deed which tells of the 
archaic practice we are dealing with, and it 
contains some clauses that are genuine charter 


phrases. 
Mr. Hazlitt includes the following rhyming 
charter in his Zenures of Land.} 


Iche Edward konyng 

Have yeoven of my forest the keping 

Of the Hundred of Chelmer and Wancing 
To Randolph Peperking and to his kindling 
With hart and hinde, doe and bokke 
Hare and foxe, catte and brocke, 

Wild foule with his flocke, 

Partrich, fesaunte hen, and fesaunte cock ; 
With green and wilde, slob and stokk, 
To kepen and to yeomen by all her might 
Both by day and eke by night 

And hounds for to holde 

Good swift and bolde ; 

Four grehoundes, and six raches, 

For hare and fox, and wilde cattes ; 

And therefore ich made him my booke, 
Witness the bishop Wolston 

And booke ylered many on 

And Sweyne of Essex our brother, 

And teken him many other, 

And our steward Howelin, 

That besought me for him. 


* Hist. MSS. Com., v. 459. , 
+ See page 75. A rhymed charter of William is 
also given in the same work, at page 165, 
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Many so-called tenures of land are frag- 
ments of ancient customary law localized ; 
and there are still retained some curious 
examples of rhythmical formule. Perhaps 
the most curious is that of East and West 
Enborne, which has been made famous 
through the description of Mr. Spectator in 
1714. But the appearance of this description 
among the lighter productions of the school 
of Sir Roger de Coverley has thrown a little 
doubt upon the genuineness of this custom, 


and the Saturday Review in noticing my - 


Primitive Folkmoots called me to task for 
thinking it a serious tenure. But whether it 
be genuine or not,—and I do not think there 
is any real doubt about it,—the Spectator was 
not the first to record it. It is mentioned 
by Cowel in his Zaw Interpreter 1607, and 
again in the Dictionarium Rusticum 1704.* I 
will quote the account from the latter 
authority :— 


Freebench is an estate of copyhold lands which the 
wife being espoused a virgin has after the death of her 
husband for her dower, according to the custom of the 
manour of this freebench. Several manours have 
several customs, but one of them deserves a more 
particular remark, and that is the custom of the 
manours of East and West Enborn in the County of 
Berks. That if a customary tenant dye the widow 
shall have her freebench in all his copyhold lands, 
dum sola et casta fuerit, but if she commits incon- 
tinency she forfeits her estate; yet if she will come 
into the court, riding backward on a black ram, with 
his tail in her hand, and say the following words, the 
steward is bound by the custom to readmit her to her 
freebench : 

Here I am 

Riding upon a black Ram 

Like a —— as I am, 

And for my crincum crancum 

Have lost my bincum bancum, 

And for my tail’s game 

Have done this worldly shame. 

Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have 
my land again.f 

Another similar tenure obtains at Kilmers- 
ton in Somersetshire. If the widow of a 
tenant marries, or is found incontinent, she 
may come into the next court riding upon a 
ram, and in open court say to the lord :— 


For mine ’s fault take I this pain, 
Therefore, my lord, give me my land again ; 





* Perhaps also this is one of the customs alluded 
to by Harrison in his Description of England, 1577— 
1587, but which he does not set down. See the New 
Shakspere Society edition, p. 104. 

+ Dict. Rusticum, 1704, sub voce ‘* Freebench,” 


and she is by the custom to be restored to it 
without further fine.* 

The tithingman of Combe Keynes, in Dor- 
setshire, is obliged to do suit at Winforth 
Court, and after repeating the following inco- 
herent lines, pays threepence and goes away 
without saying another word :— 

With my white rod 

And I am a fourth post 

That three pence makes three 

God bless the King, and the lord of the franchise 

Our weights and our measures are lawful and true 

Good morrow Mr, Steward I have no more to say 
to you. 

A short time ago it was pointed out how 
the antiquity of the marriage service was 
clearly suggested by the rythmical formation 
of a portion of the formule. This portion 
of the service may be said to be the legal 
portion—the portion that carries with it the 
sanction of legal authority independent of 
Church sanction; and I cannot doubt but 
that when the ceremony of marriage was in 
the hands of the father of the bride (the 
house priest) as it once was, these rhyming 
words were the ancient legal formule which 
represented the legal sanction to the marriage. 
This is all the more likely because they con- 
tain the significant expression, ‘to have and 
to hold,” which, as Littleton points out, is a 
very ancient and important legal phrase, and 
‘“‘no conveyance can be made without them.” ¢ 

Rhythmical formulz are also attached to 
the well-known Dunmow custom, which it is 
perhaps not worth while quoting here; and to 
the famous and less-known custom of the 
Wardstaff of Ongar hundred; but perhaps 
the examples already given of this wide- 
spread practice will be sufficient indication 
of the archaic origin I would claim for it. It 
takes us far back into the past of our pre- 
historic ancestors—a past that is now being 
illumined by the researches of the archzolo- 
gist into some of the neglected scatterings 
of old world lore, and it is a caution not 
too often to be repeated, that the veriest 
scraps of information gained from the tradi- 
tions of the people should be at once noted 
and recorded, because some day or other 
they may supply a link which may not exist 


elsewhere. G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
* Hazlitt’s Tenures of Land, p. 182. 
+ Lbid., 80. 


t Thrupp’s Anglo-Saxon Home, pp. 50°57. 
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WILLIAM CECIL, LORD 


BURGHLEY, AT HOME. 





CGilliam Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
at ome. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
Part II. 


ACAULAY estimates Cecil as “ of 
4; the willow, and not of the oak,”:a 
sort of opportunist or time-server, 
maintaining his position chiefly by 
the favour of Elizabeth ; in Froude’s pages 
he appears rather as the oak, rooted deep 
and firm in his native soil, entirely fearless of 
any number of foreign Philips and Popes, 
supporting Queen and country in the new 
ways of the Reformation by his own con- 
victions and strength. So much depends on 
the point of view! The letters from Philip’s 
ambassadors to their master appear to justify 
the view taken by Mr. Froude. It is evident 
they thought they would have been able to 
work their way with the Queen, but for “that 
pestilential scoundrel” and “ accursed here- 
tic” Cecil, who “in all things governs the 
Queen.” Their resentment against Cecil is 
the measure of his power. He was more 
than the successful courtier Macaulay 
imagined him. His thoughts and activity 
went far beyond the court, although he 
served his mistress loyally, and had at times 
to struggle against intrigue. In the Life bya 
Domestic, his faithful “ Boswell” says of him 
(p. 26) :— 

And it was noted, that wheresoever he sate in place 
of justice, there wanted not nombres that came only 
to heare him speake, praising his gifts, and praising 
God for giving this Realme so grave, good, and wise a 
man. 

Would not this have gladdened the heart of 
the great Hero-worshipper himself? And 
again (p. 27) :— 

The people thought nothing well done that went 
not thorough his handes, 

In the previous article we glanced at 
Cecil’s family and his studies. The latter 
are especially interesting. It was impossible 
to do more than indicate the information on 
the point. But the notices of books in the 
Calendars, which are being printed in the 
Bibliographer, under the title of ‘‘ Among 
the State Papers,” embrace all this valuable 
and generally fresh information. 

It is remarkable that, absorbed as Cecil’s 


life would appear to have been in public 
affairs, he by no means neglected his private 
concerns and interests. On the contrary, 
he bestowed upon them a constant and 
minute attention. The evidence on this 
point in the State Papers is ample, but more 
directly interesting is a note by Nares, who 
was privileged to consult the papers in the 
Salisbury collection. He says :—* 

At Hatfield House are still remaining a number of 
quarterly settlements and bills which visibly underwent 
his minute inspection : being by marginal notes in his 
own hand arranged as relating to the household, ap- 
parel, servants’ wages, rents, etc., and many of them 
having a direction to his Steward or Bailiff to pay 
them, thus :— 

‘¢ Pay it, 
“°W., Cecill.” 

Cecil would have been an_ excellent 
financier or Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
our day. The energy and prudence with 
which he used his wealth for accumulation 
are very apparent. A few instances, taken 
almost at random, will show the characteristic 
prudence of his management. Under date 
1567, March 4th, there is an Indenture of 
lease from Sir Wm. Cecil to James Blunt, 
Lord Mountjoy, of the tenth part of the pro- 
fits of the patent for manufacturing alum, 
formerly assigned to Sir Wm. Cecil. In 1574, 
January 14th, there are eight acquittances 
for money received for woodsales and rents 
on behalf of Lord Burghley. Cecil occupied 
himself (!) with the mysteries of foreign ex- 
changes ; for instance, on August 31st, 1575, 
there was correspondence about making over 
41,000 to Antwerp and the price of the 
exchange, which “ at present was very dead.” 
This is only one of many instances of the 
kind. On August 16th, 1579, one writes to 
give him information of a good bargain of 
house and lands in Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire. In November 1580 there is a note of 
the shareholders in the Mines Royal, showing 
their separate interests, and the number of 
parts or shares held by eath ; Burghley and 
Leicester holding two parts each. These are 
only samples ; there are many such, showing 
how Cecil advanced and secured his fortunes. 
Macaulay summarises his objections to this 
side of Cecil’s character in the sneer, “ and 
was sO moderate in his desires that he left 
only three hundred distinct landed estates.” 


* Burleigh and his Times, i, 688, note. 
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Nothing is so unlovable among human cha- 
racteristics as the grasping and selfish ; but 
Cecil shared the common fault of fortunate 
men, to whom the feeling of possession is 
new. 

Underlying all Cecil’s actions may be traced 
plainly an idea of duty; and his view of 
wealth resembles that of modern political 
economy, in which waste is sinful, careful 
expenditure a duty, accumulation a general 
benefit. For instance, alongside with his 
love of family and of books must be placed 
his remarkable taste for horticulture. Yet 
the idea of utility was ever present with it. 
The continuation of the above interesting 
note by Nares shows this :— 

These bills and accounts are mostly of the years 
1555, 1556, 1557, and among them is a curious 
Memorial (as it is endorsed by Lord Burghley himself) 
of *‘things to be done” before his quitting his then 
place of residence—probably Burghley. It relates 
chiefly to the felling and sale of his woods, letting of 
farms, collection of rents, etc. One of his memoranda 
is ‘to send from London ved roses” to plant in the 
garden . . . . We have most important evidence to 
produce of his being a main encourager of botanical 
pursuits for national purposes; in the importation of 
foreign seeds and plants, that ‘‘ curious persons,” as it 
is stated, ‘‘ might have various opportunities and occa- 
sions of enlarging their experience in the fertility 
of this land,”—7.e., England, their native country. 
**None of those,” the record states, “who solicited 
the said importations, were more laudably assiduous, 
or more happily gratified, than the great Lord Burgh- 
ley.” By these means our vegetable productions first 
began to be greatly multiplied, “many rare plants 
became natives of our soil, which are of sovereign 
virtue in physic: many roots, greens, and pulse in- 
creased the variety of our food; and many trees no 
less diversified our groves and gardens.” 

Cecil’s fondness for horticulture is abun- 
dantly apparent in the State Papers. Some 
instances occur in the correspondence with 
his son Thomas and Windebank, during their 
stay in France. In August 1560 he writes : * 

If ye fynd in that countrey any thyngs mete for my 
garden, send me word thereof. 

Again, in the following month, he writes 
that he is in want of a man for his garden. 
In March 1562 Cecil wrote to Windebank 
desiring him to send over a lemon, a pome- 
granate, and a myrtle tree, with directions for 
their culture; and on April 8th following, 
Windebank wrote to say he had sent a lemon 
tree, which cost fifteen crowns, and two 


* Burgon’s Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, vol. i., 
P- 424. 


VOL. VIII. 


myrtle trees, price one crown each, “ which is 
very cheap;” and gave at the same time direc- 
tions for their culture. As early.as 1551 
there is a letter from Bishop Ridley to Cecil, 
in which he playfully promises to spare him 
half-a-dozen trees, while complaining of the 
spoil made in the woods belonging to his see 
(London); and there are numerous applica- 
tions for trees and timber-trees in which 
Cecil’s name is concerned, going to show 
that he was well aware of the importance of 
arboriculture. 

The scene of Cecil’s home life, with its 
favourite pursuits, was laid in beautiful 
houses—palatial houses, if not palaces. His 
London residence by the Savoy, styled by 
him when dating letters there “My house 
next the Savoy,” is known to students of Lon- 
don topography, but a few items from. the 
sources at present under requisition may be 
given. The extent of his household is 
described by his contemporary thus (p. 37):— 

At London he kept ordinarily in household four- 
score persons, besides his Lordship and such as 
attended him at Court. 

We have seen his memorandum “to send 
from London red roses” to plant in his 
grounds at Burghley. These probably came 
from the gardens of Exeter or Burleigh 
House—“ My house next the Savoy”— 
Strand! It was here that, when the proposal 
of marriage between the Queen and the Duke 
of Anjou was made, the French ambassadors 
bearing the proposal were royally entertained 
at dinner.* The Queen herself frequently 
honoured the secretary with her presence in 
the Savoy. The first of such visits is de- 
scribed as follows:—tT 


On the roth of July her Majesty went in great state 
to the Mint, which, much to her credit, had been em- 
ployed in preparing a coinage of the true standard 
for general circulation; a measure which the secretary 
had so much at heart as apparently to have applied 
his mind anxiously to the subject from the first moment 
of the accession, as we have shown elsewhere. After 
this, accompanied by trumpeters, heralds, gentlemen 
pensioners, and a large retinue of lords and ladies 
(Lord Hunsdon, her cousin, in due form bearing the 
sword of state immediately before her), she repaired 
to the Lord North’s, at the Charter House, where, we 
are told, she tarried ‘‘till the 13th day,’’ when she 
took her way from thence by Clerkenwell, over the 
fields, into the Savoy, to Mr. Secretary Cecil’s, where 


* Nares, iii., 162. 
} bid, ii., 238. 
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she supped. Here her Council waited on her, with 
many lords and knights and ladies, and great cheer 
made till midnight ; and then her Grace rode back to 


the Charter House, where she slept that night. 


Another residence of Cecil’s was at Wimble- 
don. Here he chiefly resided while secretary 
under Edward VI., and during the dangerous 
reign of Mary. There aretwo letters regarding 
the negotiation for its purchase. In 1549 (April 
11), R. Whalley writes to Cecil that he sees no 
likelihood of obtaining Wimbledon for him, 
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Cecil’s father-in-law, Sir Anthony Cooke, 
“thanking him for the relief he found by the 
good air at Wimbledon.” In 1552 (October 
21st) the above Sir R. Tyrwhyt wrote again, 
an agreeable letter, to say that he had a right 
to two acres of wood yearly within the Lord- 
ship of Wimbledon, and that he would make 
Cecila present thereof. In 1556 we have “an 
account in Sir William Cecil’s hand, and 
endorsed by him, Ye Booke of Whybletd 
psnage.” It was at Wimbledon that Cecil 
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but thinks he may get for him the park, with 
the tythe of Mortlake, and Ambrose Wolley’s 
house. On the following day there is a letter 
from Sir Robert Tyrwhyt to Cecil, concerning 
the lodge and park of Mortlake and parson- 
age of Wimbledon ; the latter being promised 
to Whalley. The negotiation was successful, 
—Nares states* that he held the house by 
lease under grant from Edward VI.—and in 
1552 (August 11th) there is a letter from 


* Burleigh and His Times, i., 674. 


conformed to the Church establishment under 
Mary, of which the evidence is— 


The Easter Book of the parish of Wimbledon con- 
taining the names of many parishioners, and of those 
who were confessed and received the sacrament, begin- 
ning with Sir Wm. Cecill and the Lady Mildred his 


wife. 


We catch a few glimpses of Cecil while he was 
residing thus at Wimbledon, in a corre- 
spondence with Sir Philip Hoby, who was 
Master of the Ordnance at the Tower during 
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the reign of Edward VI. Hoby married a 
sister of Cecil’s wife, Lady Mildred. Nares 
is not quite clear on the point. He says in 
one place* that Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, married first 
“Sir Thomas Hobby,” who died Ambassador 
in France, by whom she had four children, 
and afterwards, Lord Russel. In another 
place he tells us,f in describing a journey 
the Queen made in 1592, that she began the 
journey “by a visit to Bisham Abbey in the 
County of Berks, the seat of Sir Ed. Hoby, 
whose mother was then living, and who, after 
the death of his father Sir P. Hoby, had 
married Lord Russel ; she was sister to the 
deceased Lady Burghley.” Apparently the 
“ Sir Thomas Hobby” is a mistake. 

One of Hoby’s letters is from Bisham, his 
residence, when in answer to Cecil’s enquiries 
as to one Harbert, he replies that he has a 
servant named Harbert Clarvys “who keeps his 
hawks.” He appears by subsequent letters to 
have received Cecil’s assistance in securing 
his title to Bisham. There is a letter of invi- 
tation from Hoby to Cecil, which is very 
interesting. It is given by Nares.t 

After my grateful commendations. I have been 
often told of your coming to Bisham, which I have 
oftener looked for, and that also to have been before 
this time. What should hinder you I know not, but 
well am I assured that I have not heard any make 
such promises and perform so few. Peradventure my 
Lady hindereth you, who you will find cannot ride, 
whereto I shall provide this remedy, to send her my 
coach, because she shall have the less travail thither, 
and you no excuse to make. Let me know by this 
bearer when I shall look for you at Bisham, that my 
coach may come for her, for otherwise if you come not 
there will be a greater matter than you yet know of. 
Make my commendations to my LadyiI pray you, and 
till I see you at Bisham I bid you both farewell. 


Yours ever assuredly, 
July 1, 1556. P. Hosy. 


In November 1557 there is another invita- 
tion. Sir Philip writes to invite Sir William 
and his lady to come and spend Christmas at 
Bisham, adding that Mr. Mildmay and his 
wife will be there. On November 3oth, he 
writes again, saying he had heard that Sir 
William will not come to Bisham, which he 
thinks is owing to Lady Cecil not being will- 
ing to leave little Tannikyn their daughter, 
but he begs Lady Cecil will come and bring 

* Burleigh, i., 73. 
{ Ibid. iii. 400. 
Ibid., i., 689. 


Tannikyn with her. How real our fore- 
fathers appear when we read such letters! 
But while the kindly Hoby is thinking only 
of getting through life as pleasantly as possible 
in their hazardous position, Cecil is waiting 
the turn of the tide, when the young Elizabeth 
shall resume the course of her father, and life 
for Protestants be open again. That Cecil 
would come to power again was pretty 
generally understood, and consideration was 
furtively paid to him accordingly. A sample 
of such consideration is the following invita- 
tion from Lord Cobham, in Lord Salisbury’s 
collection of Papers, which Nares has printed.* 
The letter, dated August 27th, 1557, is as 
follows :— 

After very hearty commendations (gentle Mr. Cecill) 
with like thanks for your gentleness in visiting me, 
and when I thought to have tarried in London till 
Monday, intending then to have seen my Lady’s 
Grace, I understand since from thence that her Grace 
is in such wise diseased that she keepeth her chamber; 
I have therefore thought good to defer my going 
thither till I hear of her Grace’s amendment, and am 
minded to-morrow to repair home again, expecting 
your coming and my Lady’s unto my house with my 
cousin ‘your sister, praying you most heartily to per- 
form the promise you have made, and send me word 
what time you will come, and I shall accordingly give 
order that my barge attend for you at your house in 
London, and my wife’s litter at Crayford. This with 
my hearty commendations to my Lady I bid you 
heartily farewell from London the xxvijth day of 


Aug. 1557. 
Your assured friend 


CoBHAM. 

During the time of fortune and power 
which followed the accession of Elizabeth, 
Cecil built the two celebrated houses, Bur- 
leigh House, and Theobalds, his favourite 
resort. ‘The former is the subject of guide- 
books, and a good account is given in 
Charlton’s Burghley and Burghley House ; 
therefore, although there are many interesting 
letters in the State Papers detailing the pro- 
gress of the works, while the residence was 
being formed, we will pass on to take a brief 
view of Theobalds. It was situated in Ches- 
hunt parish, county of Hertford. In the Life 
by a Domestic we are told (p. 37) of the state 
he kept :— 

At Theobaldes he kept contynually his household 


lying at London, 26 or 30 persons, the chardg being 
weekely xii/. and also releved there daiely 20 or 30 


poore people at the gate. 


* Burleigh and His Times, i., 689-690. 
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Then, with regard to his gardens, the fol- 
lowing (p. 42) :— 

He greatly delighted in making gardens, fountains, 
and walks, which at Theobalds were perfected, most 
costly, bewtyfully, and pleasantly, where one might 
walk two myle in the walkes, before he came to the 
endes. 

_ It was here that he loved to retire, and 
ride about the grounds upon his mule. Nares 
remarks :— 

There is in the picture gallery at Oxford a picture 


of him on this identical mule. Many copies of it have 
been taken, but it is an ill-drawn picture. * 


Her Majesty honoured the Lord Treasurer 
with her presence at Theobalds on several 
occasions. In 1591 (May 20) there is an 
“account of the expenses and charges of the 
Queen’s Majesty at Theobalds for ro days, 
viz., from Monday, 10 May, 1591, supper, 
to the 2oth of the same breakfast. Items of 
provisions, hire of servants, etc., total 998/ 
13s. 8d.” Endorsed [by ee: “for a 
gown for ye Qu., 1oo/.,”—also another note 


of the expenses of Her Majesty’s entertain- 
ment at Theobalds, differing from the 
preceding, total 1,011/, 2s. 7@. Earlier than 
this, in 1578, the Queen visited Theobalds, 


as we learn from two letters “from Henry 
Killigrew to William Davison,” dated May 10 
and 11, in the first of which Killigrew says, 
“I have just come from Theobalds, where 
Her Majesty has been staying three days ;” 
and in the other, “I came from the Court at 
Theobalds yesterday.” 

There is anotice of the Park at Theobalds, 
and of a storm there, which should not be 
omitted, as mention is made of deer stealing, 
a very interesting subject to us when it occurs 
in the time of Shakespeare. The letter, 
dated about eighteen months after Burgh- 
ley’s death—Theobalds, Jan. 2, 1600,—is 
from “John Stileman to Secretary Cecil” 
(Burghley’s son Robert) :— 

The bearer Archer has moved me to write you of the 
great abuses that are daily committed in your woods, 
for destroying your red deer, which cannot be preserved 
without the greater offenders may be punished. For 
the baser sort you should write to Mr. Purvey, to call 
them before him, and bind them to their good 
behaviour ; the others should be sent for to answer to 
their misdemeanours. At Enfield, one of your male 
deer broke out of your Park at Theobalds, and your 


* Burleigh and His Times, iii., 488. 


keeper hunting him home again was intercepted by 
three Enfield men, who with a greyhound killed and 
carried him away. If this be suffered, they will not 
come into your Park. This last wind has done much 
harm here, and has taken a taste of your house at 
Theobalds ; for in one night, besides beating down 
the glass in windows, and untiling, it has blown down 
one end of the Storehouse in the timber yard. 


In the State Papers, under date 1586, 
there are some “ Complimental verses ad- 
dressed to Lord Burghley, Secretary of State, 
from his house at Theobalds, praising its 
splendour and beauty, by Nich. Allen. nz. 
Pulchra domus mira radiat spectabilis arte” 
[ Twenty-eight Latin Hexameters and Penta- 
meters}. 

There is a description of the house and 
grounds in the survey made by order of 
Parliament, previous to its demolition in 
1765. 

The mode of life within these homes of 
Burghley is thus described by his worship- 
ping biographer (pp. 39—40), who himself 
was an inmate and eyewitness :— 


I will note unto you the ordre and goverment of his 
house. . . . There: weare praiers every daie said in 
his chappell at 11 of the clock, where his Lordship 
and all his servaunts weare present, and seldome or 
never went to dynner without praiers ; and so likewise 
at 6 of the clock before supper ; which course was 
observed by his steward in his Lordship’s absence. 

His Lordship’s hall was ever well furnished with 
men served with meate and kept in good ordre ;. for 
his steward kept a standing table for gentlemen, 
besides two othere long tables many tymes twice set 
out, one for the clerk of the kitchen, the other for 
yeomen. And whither his Lordship weare absent or 
present, all his men both retayners and others, resorted 
contynually to meate and meale at there pleasures, 
which I have seldom seene in anie house..... 
His Lordship was served with men of quality an 
stability, for most of the principall gentlemen in 
England sought to preferre their sonns and heirs to 
his service ; insomuch as I have nombred in his house 
attending on the table, 20 gentlemen of his retayners 
of 1000/. Zer ann. a piece, in possession and reversion ; 
and of his ordinary men as manie, some worth 1000, 
some 3, 5, 10, yea 20,000/, daily attending his Lord- 
ship’s service. 

We have seen Cecil throw oft care and 
enter into the happiness and glee of his 
children. Let us see with what wisdom he 
dined. His biographer says (p. 62):— 

And above all things what buysines soever was in 
his head, it was never perceaved at his table, where 
he wold be so merry as one would imagine he had 
nothing els to doe, directing his speeche to all men 
according to theire qualityes and capacities, as he 
raised mirth out of all men’s speeches, augmenting it 
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with his owne, whereby he wanted noe companie so 
long as he was hable to kepe companie ; his speeches 
though they weare merrie yet so full of wisdome as 
manie came rather to heare his speeches than to eate 
his meate. 


And Nares quotes Fuller’s Holy State, 
p- 257; as follows :— 


No man was more pleasant and merry at meals, and 
he had a pretty wit-rack in himself dees speech out 
of the most sullen and silent guest at his table, to show 
his disposition in any point he should propound. 
Hottoman, in his description of an Ambassador, wit- 
nesseth so much, who had been at his table. 


And also Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, 
p. 224, to the same effect :-— 


And the old Lord Treasurer Burghley, howsoever 
employed in state affairs, at his table would lay all 
business by, and be heartily merry. 


This is no unpleasing picture, and many © 


of us to-day might profitably copy the Lord 
Treasurer’s example. Another characteristic, 
very interesting to those who care enough 
for character to form a conception of this 
man, was Cecil’s habit of devotion. The 
contemporary Life has the following (p. 56) :— 

For he most precisely duly observed his exercise of 
praier, morning and na all the tyme he was 
Secretary, never failing to at the chapell in the 
Quene’s house every morning so long as he could goe ; 
afterwards, by his infirmytie, not hable to goe abroade, 
he used every morning and eveninge to have a quish- 
inge laid by his bed-syde, where he praid daily on 
his knees. 

Cecil’s wise mode of living resulted in a 
hale, green old age, save for his twinges of 
gout, and that common cloud of all old age, 
the losing of the companions of younger days. 
Nares has the following :—* 

“In a letter from Kery, Clerk of the Privy Seal, to 
Lord Talbot [Lodge, iii., 12], October 22, 1590, the 
following account is to be found of Lord Burghley’s 
own apparent health :—‘‘I never knew my Lord 
Treasurer more lusty or fresh in hue than at this 
hour.” He had then entered the 71st year of his age. 


What would Carlyle have given for a por- 
trait like the following of some of his heroes? 
Of John Knox, for instance ;—would he have 
entered into a restless hunt and comparison 
of Zzkons if he had had such a portrait in 
words? It occurs in the Life by a contem- 
porary (p. 67): 

He was rather meanely statured, and well pro- 
portioned then tall, being of the middle syse of making, 


* Burleigh and His Times, iii., 379. 









very straight and upright of body and leggs, and 
(until age and his infirmity of the goute surprised him) 
very active and nymble of body, notablie induring 
travaile and labor, whereunto he used his body. He 
was of visage very well favoured, and of an excellent 
complexion, insomuch as even in his later daies, when 
he was well and warme, or had newe dyned or supped, 
he had as good coloure in his face as most faire women. 
His state of body neither fat nor leane, but well flesht ; 
his heare and beard was all white, which heretofore, 
as seemed, was of a browne couloure; his beard of rea- 
sonable length, . . .-. rather well proportioned than 
too long or too bigg, faire, white, and comly; and all 
parts respected together, I thinke there weare fewe 
that knewe him but will saie he was one of the sweet- 
est and most well favoured, well mannered old men 
that hath beene seene. 





Che Book of horwth. 
By J. H. Rounp. 
Part II. 






at ET us see, then, what we can learn 
oe, from the writer of this portion as to 
7 ey 


the sources of his information. He 
begins, on p. 36, by speaking of 
the book before him as “‘ 42s Camerans” (z.¢., 
a particular copy of Giraldus), and he checks 
its statements by “an old book, which is a 
French Camerarius” (Giraldus). We have 
here, I think, a most important hint. For it 
is clear not only that the writer had before him 
at least two versions of Giraldus, but that 
one of them was merely a French translation, 
and the other presumably an English one. 
To our minds it may seem almost incredible 
that the writer should speak of translations 
as if they were the original MSS., but that 
he unquestionably copied from an old Eng- 
lish translation, and not from the original 
Latin, is at once evident from the quaint 
archaisms with which this portion teems, and 
which are so conspicuously absent from those 
portions of the book composed or translated 
under Queen Elizabeth. On comparing this 
narrative with Zhe Conquest of Ireland, stated 
to have been written in the previous century, 
it might, at first sight, appear that the former 
was largely copied from the latter, for some 
of the curious twists of expression correspond 
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more closely than can be explained by acci- 


dent. 


CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Wyllam sawe Re- 
mond with so many and 
so fayr youslyngis by- 
lade, an eyler and 
othir knyghtes of his 
kyne, fayr and ryche, 
wepnyd of o manner 
wepyne, well 30, uppon 
ful fayr hors, sheldis 
aboute har nekkis, and 
speris yn hande, playyng 
togaddris into al the 
feldis. 


Here is an instructive instance. 


Book or Howru. 

William saw Ray- 
mond with so many fair 
younglings be-lead, and 
beheld Meyler and other 
knights of his kin, fair 
and richly weaponed, and 
every kind weaponed well 
strongly, upon full fair 
horses, shields about their 
necks, and spears in hand, 
playing together in all 
the fields. 


But, on looking more closely we discover 
important, though minute, discrepancies. 
Thus, of Aldelm’s son, 


CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Of fayre speche, softe, 
fals, trechour, feynte and 
envyous dronk. John de 
Courcy sawe that al 
thyng that Wyllyame 
lewe and leherer dyde 
was covetise and trech- 
ery (p. 303). 


Book oF HowTH. 

Of fair speech, soft, 
and full of treason, and 
envious, drunken, /ewd 
and lecherous. John de 
Courcy saw that all 
things that William did, 
that was covetous trea- 
chery (p. 80). 


were intelligible to Bray were less clear to 
him. Thus, in the passage I have already 
quoted, he must have blindly followed the 
original manuscript, without being able to 
make sense of it, or to detect his errors of 
transcription. I append the two versions, 
together with the original passage in Giraldus. 

THE CON- Book OF 

QUEST. Howru. 
fayrandryche, _fair and richly 
wepnyd of o weaponed, and 
manner wepyne, every kind wea- 
well 30, uppon poned well 
ful fayr hors. strongly, upon 
full fair horses. 


GIRALDUS. 
_ tam pulchra 
juventute.... 
in equis pulcher- 
rimis, clipeis as- 
sumptis unlus 
armatare, Clr- 
citer triginta. 

Here \Bray’s “‘wepnyd of o[{ne] manner 
wepyne, well 30,” accurately renders Giraldus, 
while the later copyist is all at sea. I have 
little doubt that in the version from which 
they both copied, “ circiter triginta” was 
rendered ‘ well thirty,” which was misread, 
as above, by the Elizabethan transcriber, 
“well strongly.” The important conclusion 
to be drawn from these signs is that the 
writer made no use of Giraldus in the original, 
even when the English translation was obscure 


On comparing these passages with the 
original, we see that the writer of the Con- 
guest had transposed the words “lewe and 
lecherer,” and that this error has been 
avoided in Zhe Book of Howth. Again, a 
few lines lower down, we read in the former 
that John de Courcy invaded Ulster with 
“ 30 knyghtis,” while the latter assigns him 
“two and 20 knights,” that being the num- 
ber given by Giraldus. Clearly then the 
writer of Zhe Book of Howth did not copy 
from Bray, or he would have repeated Bray’s 
errors. What then is the inference? Obvi- 
ously that both these writers copied from the 
same English version, which version must 
thus have been older than Bray’s work. 
Thus, they would both reproduce its archa- 
isms, though the writer of Zze Book of Howth 
found it needful in his day to modernise the 
narrative more than Bray had done. Close 
analysis will afford us a singular proof that 
this theory is the correct one. The writer of 
The Book of Howth, though, perhaps, a more 
conscientious transcriber than Bray, lived at 
a period more remote from the date of the 
MS. from which they both copied. Expres- 
sions and, it may be, handwritings, which 


to him. 
rative :— 


CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Mayster Geraud ne tel- 
lith no ferdir of the Con- 
quest. But of the lette 
wherfor the land was 
clenliche i conqueryd, ne 
the pepyl fully brought in 
theudome, he tellith such 
resonys. Thay that fruste 
come haddyn fullwell y 
spede, without any lette, 


Again, in another part of the nar- 


Book oF HowTu. 

Master Gerald telleth 
no further of the con- 
quest, but of the let where 
through the land was not 
clearly conquered and 
brought unto peace. He 
telleth of those that had 
first come hither to con- 
quest full well sped, if the 
King had not so soon 


yef the Kyng ne hade so 
hastly y send and com- 
mandyd that no man 
should to hame come 


(p. 312). 
Here the later copyist is again confused. 
This passage has a special value, because its 
opening words are quoted by Professor Brewer 
(p. xxiii.) as a characteristic interpolation of 
Bray’s, whereas, from their occurring also, as 
we see, in Zhe Book of Howth, they must 
have been in the original translation, from 
which both writers copied. The same ob- 
servation holds good of the other and longer 
passage quoted on p. xxiii. af 

Nor is this all. The inte rpolation quoted 
above, which was attributed by Professor 


sent them away, and for- 
bade that no man should 
have come more to Ire- 
land (p. 101). 
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Brewer to Bray’s hand, is also found in the 
still earlier MS. at Trinity College (E. 3, 31), 
its form there being as follows :— 


Mayster Geraud ne telleth no forther of the Con- 
quest, bot of the lette wherthrogh the lond was clen- 
lyeh i conquered, ne the folk fully i brought in... . 
he telleth such reasons. * 


It was consequently common.to all three 
versions. 

What, then, was the character of this earlier 
version, of which the existence, I contend, is 
indisputable from the evidence of both the 
chronicles? Was it the “still earlier ver- 
sion” (as Professor Brewer terms it), the 
Trinity College MS., E. 3, 31? I think not, 
for the same reason that prevents us from 
looking on the Zhe Book of Howth as copied 
from the Conquest of Ireland, viz., that there 
are slips to be detected in the Trinity MS. 
which are not found in the Conquest of [reland. 
Thus, in the first few lines, the former reads, 
“regned in England well, and heighe man,” 
while the latter correctly gives “regned in 
England was an hye man.” Again, a few 
lines further on, “‘as men ¢elled of” is given 
by Bray “as men ¢e/lithe ofte,” and Professor 
Brewer (p. xxii.) gives a striking instance of 
words which are omitted by the Trinity MS. 
being duly given by Bray. It is quite clear 
then that the common version must have 
been older—possibly, from the language, a 
good deal older—than either. 

According to Professor Brewer :— 

In the fifth volume of the works of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, edited by Mr. Dimock, a long extract will 
be found of a still earlier version than either that of 
The Book of Howth or this of Thomas Bray ; though, so 
far as I can judge from the specimen given by Mr. 
Dimock, less accurate than Bray’s, or else printed 
from an inaccurate manuscript. Both are identical in 
substance, and Bray follows closely this earlier ver- 
sion, only modernizing an expression here and there 
. - . » Mr. Dimock has given this specimen from a 
MS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, under the 
notion that it was an early English translation of the 
Expugnatio of Giraldus Cambrensis; and such was 
the general impression.f But a very slight comparison 


* Hardy’s Catalogue of Materials, vol. ii., 465. 

7 It is only fair to observe that Mr. Dimock’s 
words were, “‘I am scarcely right, however, in calling 
this a translation. . . . It seems rather a paraphrase 
of such portions of the treatise as the writer, no 
doubt an Anglo-Hibernian, deemed most worthy 
of the notice of Anglo-Hibernian readers.” And 
Hardy expressly states, that “Mr. W. M. Hen- 
nessy, to whom I am indebted for an account of 


of this English version with the Latin text of 
Giraldus, will at once convince the reader that this 
is an error, and that what Mr. Dimock and others 
have supposed to be an early English translation of 
Giraldus is nothing more than a translation of the 
Latin chronicle, once in O‘Neil’s possession, which 
Carew calls Zhe Conquest of Ireland, written by 
Thomas Bray. 


This can all be traced to the fundamental 
error of assuming that the “ book ” translated 
by Dowdall was a chronicle treating of the 
Conquest of Ireland, whereas its contents, as 
we shall see, can at once be separated from 
the narrative of the conquest, which itself 
is taken from Giraldus, and in no way from 
Dowdall’s Chronicle. This, indeed, would 
be evident from the very language of the 
narrative, which no one translating from the 
Latin in 1551 could have dreamed of using ; 
and also, as we have seen, from a comparison 
with Bray. Professor Brewer tried to dispose 
of the former difficulty by speaking of his 
supposed chronicle as 

that which Dowdall is said to have translated from 
the Latin original . . . . and which is there said to 
have been written in Latin, and to have belonged 
to O'Neil. 

But is it allowable, in order to bolster up a 
theory, thus to cast wanton doubt on a 
definite contemporary statement? We shall 
find, on investigation, that the writer is quite 
consistent throughout. 

That the original version from which these 
writers copied was an early translation from 
the Zxpugnatio is rendered certain by such 
passages as the rhetorical outburst on the 
Geraldines (pp. 79, 302), which is taken 
direct from Giraldus, and by the often 
minutely close translation. Thus Giraldus 
tells * how Merlin had prophesied that a 
knight should come “‘ aves in clipeo gerens,” 
but specialises the birds on De Courcy’s 
shield as aguilas.T 

On turning to Zhe Book of Howth we find 
that the editors here read “ herons” (p. 81), 
but the seeming discrepancy with the “aqui- 


the two MSS. here mentioned, is of opinion, that, 
although this may be a version of Giraldus’ work, 
yet it is not an actual translation.” 

* Expugnatio, Chap. xvii. : 

+ I here merely note the importance of this passage 
as bearing on the rise of Heraldry. Its evidence as 
to the then widespread ‘‘ prophecies of Merlin” 
cannot be discussed in a foot-note. 
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las” of the Expugnatio is explained by these 
scholars’ ignorance of Heraldry, for the word 
in the MS. is “ernys,” and “erne” was 
heraldic for eagle.* 

That the original English version was a 
translation from the Expugnatio is therefore 
beyond doubt. But we must not expect to 
find in it a merely mechanical translation. 
The medizval translator would seem to have 
allowed himself the same license as_ the 
illuminator who adorned his text with original 
flourishes, or as the modern translator of a 
classical poem into English verse. At times 
we have a crabbed accuracy, at times a free 
rendering, and sometimes even a reference to 
Giraldus in the third person.t I hold that 
the subsequent copyists of this version, such 
as the writers of the two chronicles before us, 
made no further additions to this text, but 
confined themselves to modernising its obso- 
lete expressions, though, at times, as if by 
accident, retaining them. t 

I may call attention to one special ar- 
chaism, viz., ‘‘ Wyllyam Aldemes sone,” z.e. 
William Fitz Aldelm (the “ Guillelmus Aldelini 
filius ” of Giraldus, so strangely rendered 
“William Fitz Audeline” in the Rolls edition 
of his works). This form we may parallel from 
what is believed to be the first public docu- 
ment issued in English, viz., the proclamation 
of the Provisions of Oxford (1258). In this, 
* Johannes filius Galfridi” signs as “ Joh’ 
Geffrees sune.” This, I think, is the first 
occurrence of such a form, and it does not 
seem to have remained long in use. 


* Four MSS. of the Zxpugnatio read “ aviculas,” 
- that this translation was not made from any of 
these. 

+ Compare with this system, so alien to our own, 
the method employed by the adaptors of the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,” and also that of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Though, practically, only a compiler and 
translator, he terms his work “ opusculum meum,” 
giving it the semblance of being such by interlarding 
it with his own pseudo-classical erudition. Notice, 
too, the adaptations of it by Gaimar and Wace on the 
one hand, and Layamon on the other, as illustrating 
the historical conscience of the middle ages. 

~ We must therefore receive with caution their 
philological evidence, though Professor Brewer speaks 
of Zhe Conquest as ‘‘so interesting and curious a 
specimen of English as spoken in the Pale, and of so 
much importance to the philologist ” (p. xxviv.) ; and 
though Mr. Earle speaks of the Trinity College MS. 
(E. 3, 31), as ‘Sa truly interesting specimen of 
fifteenth century Hibernian English,’ 


Recent Antiquarian Discoveries 
on the Continent. 
—>—. 


“J URING the progress of the works 
34 connected with the extension of the 
municipal boundaries of Cologne, 
various objects of antiquarian in- 
terest have from time to time been discovered. 
Amongst these may be named five coffins of 
Roman origin, some of which were in rela- 
tively good condition. In one of them was 
a richly ornamented flask, of Grecian shape, 
as well as a large amber ring, and other 
articles of an ornamental character. Other 
Rhenish districts have also contributed to 
the number of recent discoveries. At Rema- 
gen several Roman graves were discovered 
last year, in which were skeletons, supposed 
to be those of Roman warriors who had 
fallen in one of the battles fought in the 
neighbourhood. 

During last September a sarcophagus of 
yellow sandstone, with a lid ofred sandstone, 
was discovered at Mayence. The difference 
in colour between these two portions has 
been considered to indicate the fact that 
the lid was not originally made for the 
sarcophagus. The inscription is in excellent 
preservation ; and the letters of which it is 
formed are quadratic in their character. It 
runs as follows (no abbreviations being em- 
ployed in it) :— j 

MEMORIAE.. AETERNITATIS. QVINTIAE. 
QVINTIAE . FESTI . VICTOR. ET. QVINTI 


NOS. FILI .MATRI. DVLCISSIMAE. FAC(I) 
VNDVM . CVRARVNT. 


In the same district, on the banks of the 
Rhine, a bronze statuette of Mercury has 
been found, as well as a scabbard with the 
inscription : 

LEG . XXII . PRIMI. 
The last word is understood to refer to the 
title Primigenia, by which the 22nd legion 
was known, in addition to those of Pra and 
Fidelis. This legion was stationed in Upper 
Germania between the years A.D. 43 and 69, 
and subsequently from the year 91 until 
towards the close of the Roman empire. 
Both these interesting objects have been sold 
to private collectors. 
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A numismatic discovery of unusual im- 
portance is reported to have been made 
during last winter at Bratzenheim near May- 
ence, by an agricultural proprietor. It consists 
of a roughly-shaped vessel, enclosing 1,005 
gold coins of various dates, between the years 
1340 and 1390; this period corresponding, 
as has been stated, with the first coinage of 
gold in Germany. The collection includes 
specimens of all the national and municipal 
gold coins then extant, ranging in locality 
from Liibeck to Florence. 

The finding of some ancient Christian in- 
scriptions in the foundations of the old 
church of St. Peter at Mayence, has tended 
to increase the store of philological knowledge 
in connection with the district in which they 
were discovered, by reason of their strange 
construction, and the employment of three 
Germanic names, hitherto apparently not 
met with,—Adalhar, Radelindis, and Druc- 
tacharius. There are said to be several 
inscriptions of a like character in the Mid- 
Rhenish provinces, notably at Wiesbaden 
and Worms. 

In the last-named place, the Antiquarian 
Society has of late distinguished itself by its 
activity in carrying out excavations in the 
immediate vicinity of the city at Maria- 
Miinster, where a Roman burying-ground 
has been subjected to a thorough investiga- 
tion. It extends over a space of about 650 
feet by 1o feet. In the course of the re- 
searches it was demonstrated with clearness 
that some of the interments had been made 
at a distinctly earlier period than others ; and 
the gradual diminution in the richness of the 
incidental surroundings has been considered 
as illustrating the impoverishing effects of 
wars, and the more general spread of the 
doctrines and sentiments of Christianity. The 
mode of sepulture was found to present several 
marked differences, including, according to 
published accounts, cremation, as well as 
interment in stone or wooden coffins. Some 
of the latter were still in existence, but fell 
to pieces when attempts were made to re- 
move them for their better preservation. The 
separate objects discovered are said to have 
been numerous, consisting, for the greater 
part, of various domestic utensils and vessels. 
The opening of funeral-mounds at Gernsheim 
has led to the discovery of a number of 


stone implements, etc.; and the investi- 
gations of Frankish graves at Bielesheim 
and Gross-Umstadt have also been produc- 
tive of interesting discoveries of a primitive 
type. 

At Winterbeck, near Treves, several portions 
of sandstone figures were discovered last 
autumn in immediate proximity to the old 
Roman road. In conjunction with other 
objects found, these figures are supposed to 
indicate that a temple or monument was 
at one time situated at the spot in question. 
The demolition of an ancient church at 
Bonn was recently the means of bringing 
to light three Roman inscriptions, referring 
to the completion of a building by L. 
Calpurnius Proclus. In the Atzweiler dis- 
trict a gold ring was some time ago discovered, 
which bore the inscription Constantino fidem. 
Dr. Schneider, of Mayence, is of opinion that 
this ring—as well as others found in Normandy 
and elsewhere—is one of those presented by 
the Emperor Constantine to exalted person- 
ages as gifts of honour. 

The Historical Society of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse has recently been carrying out 
extensive investigations at Lorsch, with refer- 
ence to the ancient monastery situated at that 
place, the foundation of which dates back to 
the eighth century. Its history is connected 
with more than one occurrence of interest, it 
having been the home—during his banishment 
—of Thassilo, Duke of Bavaria, and the last 
resting-place of the Empress Kunigunde, as 
well as of other imperial and royal personages. 
Tradition describes it as the burying-place 
of Ute, the mother of Chriemhild, and also 
relates that the heroic Siegfried was interred 
within its precincts. The monastery was not 
always in its present situation, having been 
built in 763 on an island in the vicinity, and 
transferred in 774 to its actual site. The 
original building is said to have lasted for 
many years after the new one was erected, 
being known as the “old minster.” The 
immediate object of the investigations recently 
undertaken has been the elucidation of the 
facts connected with the rebuilding of the older 
structure under Abbot Ulrich (1056—1076). 
From an examination of the earlier founda- 
tions it would seem that the original building 
had been destroyed by fires In the same 


town a Roman altar has been discovered, 
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two sides of which contain visible traces of 
relief ornamentation. On each of these sides 
is a representation of a god, and in one case 
a quiver can be noticed as being borne on 
his back. This interesting relic was in use 
as the lower part of a doorpost, and arrange- 
ments have been made for its acquisition by 
the above-mentioned Society. In connection 
with these researches a numismatic discovery 
of interest has also been made. It consists 
of a coin about % inch in diameter, bearing 
on one side the crowned effigy of an emperor, 
holding in one hand a sceptre and in the 
other a tower. On the reverse side there is 
a church with a central dome and two side 
towers, each surmounted by a cross. 

Various other parts of Germany have also 
recently witnessed discoveries of antiquarian 
interest. During the progress of the Berlin 
sewerage works a leaden medallion was found, 
which, on examination, proved to be a seal 
from a bull of Pope Clement V. On one 
side is the inscription ‘Clemens, P.P.V. ;” 
on the other are representations of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. It is remarked that this relic 
dates from the time when the popes were 
enthroned in exile at Avignon, whither the 
above pontiff went in 1305. At Vettersfelde, 
in the Lausitz district, a peasant, while culti- 
vating his farm, discovered what is considered 
to have been the entire set of ornamental 
armour appertaining to a warrior of rank. 
One of the principal objects discovered has, 
however, not been easy to classify. It con- 
sists of a golden fish, about the size of a 
carp, richly ornamented. From its incon- 
venient size, and from the fact of objects for 
that purpose having also been found, it is 
considered unlikely that it was intended for a 
breast ornament. The shield is richly adorned 
with allegorical devices. The entire dis- 
covery has been placed in the Berlin Anti- 
quarian Museum, and the opinions which 
have been published respecting it are, to 
some extent, founded upon the analogy which 
it presents to objects found on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. It has been re- 
marked that Greek artificers at one time 
settled amongst the barbarous tribes which in- 
habited that district, and thus brought with 
them ideas of artistic ornament, to some extent 
Oriental in their character. The most recent 
date assigned to the articles has been the 


century immediately before the Christian era, 
but the opinion has likewise been expressed 
that they have come down from a more 
remote period of antiquity. ‘The researches 
of Herr Dieffenbach at Nauheim, in Upper 
Hesse, have been rewarded with the discovery 
of various objects, which have been placed in 
the Frankfiirt Museum. A burying-ground was 
traced by him for 600 feet, and the opinion has 
been expressed by competent authorities that 
there must have been a Germanic settlement at 
this spot. The fact of several Roman objects 
having been discovered is supposed to indicate 
that the settlement in question must have 
been in existence about the time of the first 
occupation of the district by the Romans, or 
shortly after that period. 

With respect to other European countries, 
several discoveries of interest have taken 


’ place in France, Belgium, and Italy. Amongst 


these may be noticed the bronze statue which 
hascome tolight at Mandeure. The statue has 
been considered by some to represent Jupiter, 
and by others Neptune, and it is admitted by 
those who have seen it that it is one of the 
best specimens of its kind as yet discovered 
in France. At Angleur, near Liege, a work- 
man who was making some excavations came 
across about twenty antique bronzes, at a 
depth of about twenty to twenty-four inches. 
The subjects treated in these statuettes are 
various, and they are reported to be in a good 
state of preservation, as well as being covered 
with excellent patina. Some of them present 
features of similarity to Pompeian bronzes, 
and are considered to have been imported 
from Italy, while others were evidently made 
in the country itself. From the fact of 
several pipes having also been found, it is 
inferred that these statuettes were used in the 
decoration of a fountain at a Roman villa. 
It is remarked that these are the first Roman 
remains which have been discovered in the 
exact locality referred to. 

An ancient Roman water-course was lately 
discovered at Naples, which is apparently one 
of the most extensive works of its kind which 
have lately come to light. It contains several 
inscriptions, in letters six to eight inches in 
height, which have been deciphered by Signor 
Minervini and Signor Avena. We give the 
inscriptions exactly as they have reached us, 
without attempting to test their accuracy :— 
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MACRINVS . DIADVMIINI . AVG. (usti) 
L(iberti). PROC(uratis) ANTONIANI DISP(en- 
sator) HIC . AMBVLAVIT. — NIIRVA — IIT. 
VIISTINO . COS . PR. IDVS . IANVARIAS. 


Macrinus . Diadumeni . Aug(usti) . L{iberti). 
Proc(uratoris) . Antoniani . Disp(ensator) . Hic. 
Ambulavit . A . VILLA . POLLI.. FIILICIS . 
QVAII . IIST . IIPILIMONIIS . VSQVII. 
AD . IIMISSARIVM PACONIANVM 
NIIRVA . IIT . VIISTINO . COS. 

Various marks are also to be seen, which, 
in part, indicate figures, such as 

& Cc cee. CCGG. Dy. ee. 


As the distance between them is 96? English 
feet, equal (according to Herr Bassel) to 100 
Roman feet, it is supposed that these marks 
refer to the progress of the work, and the 
payments to be made to the workmen for 
the portion executed. 

A Hun’s grave was brought to light recently 
at Sommerstedt by a peasant while ploughing. 
The explorations since made have shown that 
the walls were composed of four irregular 
blocks. On the walls rested a large piece 
of granite with a level surface. In the grave 
were found a bronze sword, a runic staff, a 
ring, two buckles, some bones, and several 
pieces of charcoal. No traces of a funeral 
urn were met with. 


A correspondent of the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, writing from Cairo, alludes to the 
finding of the tombs of the Abassides, in a 


satisfactory condition of preservation. The 
discovery seems to have been made during 
the repairs of a mosque. The inscriptions are 
legible, and this relic of the ancient history 
of Egypt will doubtless prove of special 
interest when fully examined. 

At Klazomena (Asia Minor) two archaic 
sarcophagi of pottery-ware have been dis- 
covered, which, from their painting and 
general features, are deserving of special 
mention. Some of the figures represented 
differ from the style of ornamentation hitherto 
met with in similar instances, while others 
correspond with the painted work of a like 
character discovered in Corneto and else- 
where. Lions tearing their prey to pieces, 
sphinxes, warriors, etc., are amongst the 
objects represented. 

In the Piraeus there have recently been 
discovered several interesting grave-stones, 
and also a statuette of Athena, which, un- 
fortunately, is imperfect in condition. Its 


subject is, however, to be recognized by the 
zegis on the breast and by the traces of the 
shield which still remain. The goddess is 
represented as standing on the right foot, 
and is clothed in a chiton, reaching to the 
feet, as well as a diplois, which covers the 
figure as far as the hips. 

The German Government has devoted a 
sum of money to the continuation of researches 
at Pergamum. The explorations now in con- 
templation are expected to last a year, and 
will serve to elucidate many points which the 
previous excavations have raised. Special 
attention will be given to searching for reliefs 
of large altars, and it is hoped that fragments 
may be met with which will serve to com- 
plete the imperfect friezes now in the Berlin 
Museum. The direction of this enterprise 
has been confided to Herr Richard Bohn, to 
whose energy in previous explorations the 
discovery of the Athena temple is said to 
be due. He has been at Pergamum since 
the beginning of May. Dr. Carl Humann is 
now on the way to Kurdistan in order to 
make more detailed researches as to the 
monument of King Antiochus at Nimrud- 
Dagh. 

The city of Barcelona has officially an- 
nounced the opening of a competition for 
a prize work on the Archzology of Spain. 
The treatises may be in Latin, Castilian, 
Catalonian, French, Italian, or Portuguese. 
The date fixed for the competitionissufficiently 
distant to allow of careful study being made 
by any one who is disposed to take part in it. 
The works must be sent in by October 23rd, 
1886, and the decision will be announced 
six months later. According to the Cologne 
Gazette, the prize amounts to 20,000 pesetos. 


Sa" 
Reviews. 


a i 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. Described by 
ADOLF MICHAELIs, Ph.D., Professor of Classical 
Archeology in the University of Strasbourg. Tran- 
slated from the German by C. A. M. FENNELL, 
M.A. (Cambridge: University Press, 1882.) 
are 8vo. 


N/NCIENT MARBLES” here mean relics 
of Greek and Roman origin which have 
been imported into Great Britain from 

tea classical soil. How rich this island is in 
respect to these remains of ancient art, every one 
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knows, but it is equally well known that these 
treasures had been most inadequately described before 
the author of this work undertook the labour of 
description. Professor Michaelis has achieved so 
high a fame as an authority in classical archeology 
that it seems unnecessary to say how good a book 
this is. The student of course knows the matchless 
collection at the British Museum, but even this cannot 
content him, for he naturally wishes to know the 
whereabouts of all the remains of ancient art, and 
as these are spread about the country in various 
private collections he was left pretty much without 
a guide until Professor Michaelis took the work in 
hand. M. Biirger says: ‘‘ England is to works of 
art what the grave is to the dead; her gates do 
not open again to let them out.” Coupling this 


F 
Re Ln tr tte 


FIG. I. 


expression of opinion with Professor Michaelis’s own 
remark, that *‘no other country in Europe can at 
this day boast of such a wealth of private collections 
of antique works of art as England, which in this 
particular recalls the Rome of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,” it need not surprise us that 
a foreigner should undertake the labour of cataloguing 
our treasures. 

Among the private collections the most important 
are those at Deepdene, Holkham Hall, Ince Blundell 
Hall, Lansdowne House, Wilton House, and Woburn 
Abbey. At Holkham is the beautiful bust which 
Professor Michaelis discovered to bethat of Thucydides, 
and which we have figured in a former volume. The 
Ince Blundell collection is exceedingly fine, and was 
brought together by Henry Blundell at the end 
of the last century. Fig. 1 is an archaic relief 
in Parian marble of a man sitting on a throne, 
possibly intended for Zeus ; but as there is no attribute 
this can be nothing more than conjecture. Fig. 2, a 
relief representing a centaur in Pentelic marble, 


although somewhat clumsy, is of considevable interest. 
It is supposed to be the production of an Attic work- 
man of the fifth century B.C. 

The magnificent collection of marbles at Wilton 
House grew out of the purchase by the Earl of 
Pembroke of busts from the gallery of Arundel House. 
The votive relief to Zeus (fig. 3) is archaic, and 
Professor Michaelis supposes the whole treatment 
to indicate Doric art. There has been considerable 
dispute respecting the inscription, but there seems to 
be little doubt that it is a forgery. 

The introduction, which treats of the influx of 
antique sculptures into Great Britain, is divided under 
three headings: 1, the Arundel marbles and other 
early collections; 2, the golden age of classic dilet- 
tanteism; 3, the British Museum and the private 
collections. It is full of interest, and traces the 


TNStay ene AACR PRA THU HEH Ay * AMOUPAATERRUMA yaar 
FIG. 2. 


history of the various collections from the seventeenth 
century. The description of the acquisition of the 
Elgin marbles is full, and while Payne Knight’s stupid 
opposition is censured, due honour is given to West, 
Haydyn and others who enthusiastically asserted their 
artistic importance. When Visconti and Canova 
gave their opinion, Knight’s followers began to fall 
away from him, and the value of the marbles was 
acknowledged. Professor Michaelis has found an 
excellent translator in Mr. Fennell, and the University 
Press has done its part in the production of a very 
handsome as well as a very important volume. 


Scotland in Pagan Times; The Iron Age; The 
Rhind Lectures in Archaology for 1881. By JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, LL.D. (Edinburgh, 1883: David 
Douglas.) 8vo., pp. xx. 314. 


To welcome another volume of the Riind Lectures 
is a task we are only too pleased to perform. Already, 
as our readers know, Dr. Anderson has placed before 
students two splendid volumes dealing with Scotland 
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in early Christian times, and now we have the volume 
dealing with Pagan times. The appeal thus made to 
archeological sympathies is a strong one indeed, and 
it makes us still more regret that want of activity in 
Southern Britain which leaves it entirely destitute of 
such endowments as the Rhind lectureship. Dr. 
Anderson takes us, in the present volume, over a wide 
field, and yet he does not pretend to cover the whole 
area taken up by the Pagan times of Scotland. He 
deals with Christian and Pagan burials, Viking burials, 
Northern burials and hoards, the Celtic art of the 
Pagan period, the architecture of the brocks, the 
brocks and their contents, lake-dwellings, hill forts, 
and earth houses, 

Dr. Anderson’s strong point is the classificatory 
system (if we may borrow this term) he adopts with 
reference to his several groups of archzological finds. 
He is not con- 


instance, the extremely rich subject of burial mounds 
and their contents. We have here described and 
figured clay vases, swords, boss and handle, handle of 
shield, spear heads and axe heads, ferules, bronze 
plaque, adze and hammer, forge, tongs, and handle 
of pot, saucepan, brooches, hairpin, beads, and such 
like distinctive objects, all found in viking graves at 
Ballinaby, in the island of Islay, discovered by Mr. 
William Campbell in 1878. Group these as Mr. 
Anderson has grouped them, compare them with 
other viking objects, and it will at once be seen that 
the light thrown upon old viking life is brilliant indeed, 
and well worth attention from the student of the 
historic as well as the pre-historic past. One of the 
graves was the grave of a man, and the other that of 
a woman—one was buried with his arms and imple- 
ments, the other with her personal ornaments and 

housewife’s 





tent to say that 
this or that ob- 
ject was dis- 
covered in this 
or that grave, 
or that certain 
dwellings have 
been discovered 
in lakes and un- 
der the ground 
over which the 
plough has 
often travelled. 
He gives us 
plenty of detail, 
ample measure- 
ments, full de- 
scriptions of 
structural 
forms ; but he 
does so with 
clear and defi- 
nite objects be- 
fore him. All 
these details are 





4, gear. And what 
‘| is the story they 
‘| tell us? ‘*They 
speak,” as Dr. 
Anderson says, 
4 of old viking 
}} faith in warfare 
ij beyond the 
| grave, when the 
sword and the 
tools would be 
wanted as on 
earth”; and 
when we get 
y thus far we may 
Mm piece in the 
picture from 
Mm other sources of 
{yj viking history, 

and we know 
tolerably well 
what was going 
on in this north- 
ern island of 
Scotland when 





to be classified, 


that they com- 

mence to tell their true story to the archzological 
scientist. They are pagan, but they are something more 
than this. They are pre-Christian, and that in a sense 
not so much antagonistic as undeveloped. And then 
being Pagan, being undeveloped types of later forms 
of art or of culture, there are various characteristics 
which allow the close observer to trace all along the 
line, from the rudest possible forms, the gradual 
development of native art and social progress. This 
is a work which may commend itself alike to the 
student of early man and to the antiquary who loves 
all these things for themselves alone. 

We cannot, of course, take up so important a work 
and deal with it in detail. Its scope is too extensive 
for our space, and really the best and most practical 
criticism of such a book is to state at once that it is 
worthy of being placed by the side of our best anti- 
quarian treasures. All Scotsmen would of course 
possess it, but its archzeological value extends far 
beyond the local limits of its subject. Take, for 









this great war- 


and it is then FIG, 3. rior was laid 


low, and then 
placed in his warrior’s grave. Then let us turn to the 
earth-houses, perhaps one of the most curious of the 
subjects dealt with in this deeply interesting book. 
These structures present the form of a long, narrow 
gallery, entered by a low and narrow aperture nearly 
on a level with the surface, widening and deepening 
from the entrance inwards, and turning in a certain 
amount of curvature. They range in area from Berwick- 
shire to the north coast of Sunderland. Distinctivelylow 
in architectural effort, Dr. Anderson sees in them, to- 
gether with his elaborate and exhaustive treatment of 
Celtic art treasures, sufficient evidence of Celtic art and 
culture to claim for it that it touches upon the culture 
and civilization of Rome. It does not merge into that 
of Rome, he is careful to point out, but it leads us up 
to a period that is historic, and thus the great function 
of archzology is efficiently performed. We cannot close 
our review of this book without recording our appreci- 
ation of the excellent printing, paper, and illustrations, 
which latter number nearly three hundred in all. 
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Some London Theatres — fast and Present. By 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS. (Lundon, 1883: Sampson 
Low & Co.) 8vo., pp. 215. 


This is always an interesting subject, albeit so much 
has been written upon it. Mr. Williams tells us, 
pleasantly enough, the story of old Sadler’s Wells, 
something about Old Highbury barn, the drania in 
Norton Folgate, the drama in Portman Market, and 
three Lyceums. We meet with old names not yet 
dead in the recollection of play-goers, and with new 
names, such as Henry Irving, which are known to all 
play-goers of modern days. Mr. Williams deals for 
the most part with facts he knows, and his book is 
all the more acceptable as a contemporary record. 
We should judge that it will find a welcome among 
those who are fond of knowing the forerunning of 
what they themselves enjoy. 


Shropshire Folk-Lore: A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited 
by CHARLOTTE SOPHIA BuRNE, from the collec- 
tions of GEORGINA F. JACKSON. Part I. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1883.) 8vo, pp. xiv., 146. 


The spread of an intelligent interest in the subject 
of Folk-Lore is worthy of special remark, more par- 
ticularly as the information now being gathered in is 
not merely obtained from printed sources but from the 
highways of our land. Most of us had made up our 
minds that now ‘‘the Schoolmaster is abroad” no 
more original stories were to be learnt. Professor 
George Stephens combated this idea in these pages, 
and expressed his opinion that if collectors went the 
right way to work, they might still obtain much fresh 
matter. The book before us is a significant proof 
that he was right. Miss Jackson, while collecting 
materials for her ‘‘ Shropshire Word Book,” gathered 
from intercourse with the Shropshire peasantry a 
mass of old-world stories, and therefore projected a 
companion book on fo/k-lore. Ill-health prevented 
her from carrying out her intention, and she handed 
her notes to Miss Burne, who has written the valuable 
book of which the first part has just appeared. The 
contents are as follows :—Legends and Traditions con- 
cerning Giants and Devils, Popular Heroes, Wild 
Edric, Will-o’-the- Wisp, The White Cow of Mitchell’s 
Fold, Bogies, Fairies, Meres and Pools, Hidden Trea- 
sures, Names and Places, Concerning Ghosts, Witch- 
craft, Charming and Divination. We can promise a rich 
treat to those who obtain this work, for there is a 
delightful freshness about all it contains, 


A Complete Account, illustrated by measured drawings, 
of the Buildings erected in Northamptonshire by Sir 
Thomas Tresham between the years 1575 and 1605, 
together with many particulars concerning the Tre- 
sham family and their home at Rushton. By J. 
ALFRED GOTcH, Architect. (Northampton: 
Taylor & Son; London: B. T. Batsford, 1883.) 
Folio. 


Sir Thomas Tresham, the father of the unfortunate 
Sir Francis Tresham, who took part in the Gunpowder 
Plot, had a hobby, and that hobby was architecture. 
He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 
but at a time when he was engaged in building, he 


was fined and imprisoned for the crime of being a 
Roman Catholic. The buildings, which are very fully 
described in this handsome volume, are Rothwell 
Market-place, the Triangular Lodge and Lyveden old 
and new buildings; and the architect whom Tresham 
appears to have employed was the famous John 
Thorpe, who was largely occupied in Northampton- 
shire upon the three magnificent houses of Kirby, 
Holdenby, and Burghley. After an impartial inves- 
tigation, Mr. Gotch finds himself obliged to remove 
the knight’s name from the roll of architects of the 
sixteenth century, but at the same time he thinks that 
Tresham’s hand is to be seen in the buildings, and 
that to him they owe their individuality. The date of 
the Market-place is between 1575 and 1580, and it 
still remains in the same unfinished state in which it 
was left when its builder was sent to the Fleet prison. 
The lower floor was intended as an open market hall, 
the upper probably as a town hall. In 1878, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, it was suggested that the building should be 
completed for the purpose of a Public Reading Room. 
It is a fine specimen of Elizabethan architecture, full 
of detail to delight the eye of the artist. There are a 
long inscription and ninety shields of arms on the 
outer walls. 

The Triangular Lodge is a freak in stone, and 
the idea that runs through the whole building is the 
number three. Each of the three sides has three win- . 
dows on each floor ; on the basement and ground floors 
all the windows are alike, but on the upper floor every 
window is different. It is covered with emblems, 
inscriptions, and numbers, the meaning of which has 
not yet been solved. 

Lyveden New Building is surrounded on all sides 
except the north with woods, and is invisible from 
any road or public way, and it always has been a ruin, 
—a ruin, however, more beautiful in its proportions 
than many a perfect work. 

These buildings are the pride of Northamptonshire 
for their beauty, and are also of great interest from their 
association with a worthy Englishman who suffered 
much for conscience’ sake. We have been able to 
give but the barest idea of the contents of this volume, 
which has been produced with a lavish expenditure 
of taste and labour that is not often devoted to books 
nowadays. It is profusely illustrated with between 
thirty and forty fine plates, which completely explain 
all the parts of the buildings. The letterpress is 
beautifully printed, and does great credit to its 
Northampton publisher. 


The Bibliography of Fames Maidment, Esq., Advocate, 
Edinburgh, from the Year 1817 to 1878. Drawn 
up by THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON. (Edinburgh: 
Printed for private circulation, 1883.) 8vo (with 
portrait). 

Mr. Maidment was a sound antiquary, who pub- 
lished during a period of sixty years a large number 
of valuable works. Most of these were printed in 
small numbers, and without the name of their com- 

iler, so that a bibliography of them is much required. 

r. Stevenson, the veteran antiquarian bookseller of 
Edinburgh, has produced such an annotated catalogue, 
which will be highly appreciated by all true anti- 
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quaries and bibliographers. Mr. Maidment, on the 
death of Mr. Riddell, took rank as the chief of those 
who studied questions of Peerage Law, and he 
became at once the first advocate in Scotland in cases 
involving genealogical inquiries. In 1840 he printed 
a collection of reports on claims preferred to the 
House of Lords in the cases of the Cassilis, Suther- 
land, Spynie, and Glencairn (1760-97); but his 
attention was not entirely devoted to these matters, 
for he found time to issue a considerable number of 
books of ballads and songs. An interesting account 
of the sale of the Maidment Collection is added to this 
very useful and satisfactory volume. 





The Records of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. 
By CHARLES ROBERT RIVINGTON, Clerk of the 
Company. (Westminster: Printed by Nichols and 
Sons. 1883.) 


This is a print of a particularly interesting paper 
read by Mr. Rivington to the members of the London 
and Middlesex Archzological Society in December 
1881. It contains a considerable amount of valuable 
information respecting the city company whose history 
is very intimately bound up with the history of English 
literature. There is also a full list of the Masters of 
the Company, and two engravings of the Court Room 
and the Stock Room, Stationer’s Hall, have been 


added. 


MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 
—_——~e—- 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—May 10.—The Earl of 
Carnarvon, President, in the chair.—Mr. G. W. G. 
Leveson Gower exhibited six interesting panels of oak, 
of the time of Henry VIII., bearing the Gresham 
motto of ‘* Fiat Voluntas Tua,” which came from 
Titsey Place. Mr. Leveson Gower also communicated 
some ‘* Notes on a Roman Building at Chiddingfield, 
near Godalming.” —Mr. E. Freshfield exhibited what 
appeared to be a pair of lamp-snuffers found at 
Queenhithe.—Mr. W. Galloway laid before the Society 
a paper on various objects of interest (which he 
exhibited) found in a Viking’s grave in the Isle of 
Colonsay, together with notes of three cists of the 
neolithic period in the same island. 

May 24.—Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the 
chair—The Rev. F. Creeny exhibited a splendid 
collection of twenty-eight rubbings of foreign brasses. 
The earliest in date was from the church of St. Andrew 
at Verden, near Bremen.—Mr. Butler exhibited a pre- 
Reformation chalice, with three dogs for feet, from 
Marston, near Oxford. 

May 31.—Mr. C. S. Perceval, Treasurer, in the 
chair.—The Report of Mr. Ferguson, local secretary 
for Cumberland, was read, giving an account of 
Roman altars found in Carlisle dedicates to the 


Matres Parcae and the Deae Matres, and of a gold 
coin of Vespasian found in the Market Place. Mr. 
Ferguson exhibited a cylindrical chalice case of cuér 
boutlli, from Uldale church, which is mentioned in 
Bishop Nicholson’s Visitation of the Diocese. For 
the last thirty years it has been used for holding black 
lead.—Mr. Sharland, Vicar of Stow, near Kimbolton, 
exhibited a pre-Reformation paten, with the face of 
Christ in the centre, bearing the hall-mark for the 
year 1491-92.—A vase of coarse pottery was also 
exhibited by the Desborough Iron Stone Company, 
which was found at Thrapston, six feet below the 
surface of the ground, full of calcined bones, 

Anthropological Institute.—April24.—Prof. W. 
H. Flower, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. M. F. 
Petrie read a paper ‘*On the Mechanical Methods of 
the Egyptians.”—Mr, F. C. J. Spurrell read a paper 
**On some Paleolithic Knapping Tools and Modes of 
using them.” 

May 8.—Prof. W. H. Flower, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. F. Bonney read a paper ‘*On some 
Customs of the Aborigines of the River Darling, New 
South Wales.” The tribes with which the author 
was most familiar are called Bungy-arlee and Par- 
kungi.—Lieut-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen read a 
paper ‘On the Discovery of some Worked Flints, 
Cores, and Flakes from Blackheath, near Chilworth, 
and Bramley, Surrey.”—A paper by Admiral F. S. 
Tremlett was read ‘‘ On Stone Circles in Brittany.” 

May 22.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. E. P. Rathbone exhibited and described a col- 
lection of ethnological objects from Bolivia. —Major 
H. W. Feilden read a paper ‘‘ On Stone Implements 
from South Africa,”” The specimens exhibited form 
part of a collection made by the author in Natal, the 
Transvaal, and Zululand during the years 1881 and 
1882. Out of the large number of worked stones and 
implements that have passed through the author’s 
hands he had seen scarcely any with water-worn 
edges.—The Rev. C, T. Price read a paper, by the 
Rev. J. Sibree, ‘‘ On Relics of the Sign and Gestur 
Language among the Malagasy.” 

Royal Asiatic Society.—April 30.—Sir Bartle 
Frere, President, in the chair.—The Rev. S. Beal 
read a paper on “ Two Geographical Sites named 
by Hiouen Thsang in the Tenth Chapter of the 
St-yu-ki.—M. La Couperie read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Shifting of the Cardinal Points as an Illustration of 
the Chaldaeo-Babylonian Culture borrowed by the 
Early Chinese.” 

Numismatic.—May 17.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a selection of 
medizval coins of various countries with a seated 
figure for type.—Mr. J. W. Trist exhibited a medal 
struck in Holland-in 1579, referring to the execution 
of Counts Egmont and Horn.—Mr. H. S. Gill ex- 
hibited a counterfeit sterling of William, Count of 
Namur.—Canon Pownall exhibited two medals of 
Pope Callixtus III., signed by an engraver G,P., 
thought by him to stand for G. Paladino. One of the 
medals recorded a naval victory over the Turks,— 
Sir H. Lefroy communicated an account of the dis- 
covery of anew dénomination of the Bermuda hog- 
money, of the current value of threepence.—A paper 
by Sir H. Lefroy was also read on a curious expedient 
adopted in the early part of the present century in 
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New South Wales for making the Spanish dollar 
worth 4s. 2d, do duty for 6s. 3¢. This was effected 
by punching out a disc from the centre, which passed 
for 1s. 3d., and boldly stamping 5s. on the annular 
portion left. These coins, popularly called ‘‘ holey 
dollars,” are now very scarce. Specimens both of 
the disc (inscribed FIFTEEN-PENCE) and of the outside 
ring (inscribed FIVE SHILLINGS) were exhibited by 
Mr. F. W. Pixley.—Mr. H. S. Gill read a paper on 
seventeenth-century tokens of Hampshire not de- 
scribed in Boyne’s work.—Mr. E. H. Bunbury com- 
municated a paper on the coins of the Seleucidz.— 
Mr. B. V. Head gave an abstract of a paper by 
M. de LaCouperie on the date of the introduction 
into China of the abacus, or calculating board, called 
by the Chinese swan-pan. 

British Archeological Association.—May 16th. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—A magnificent series 
ot drawings was exhibited by Mr. H. Watling, for the 
most part facsimiles of paintings still remaining on 
various rood screens in Norfolk and Suffolk.—Mr. L. 
Brock exhibited a series of Roman pottery found in 
London, showing almost all the varying descriptions 
of fictile ware found in the metropolis, which are very 
numerous, brought from other parts of the country 
and from the Continent.—Mr. W. Henderson described 
a gold ring found on Flodden Field, having the pecu- 
liar chasings which have been noticed on other rings 
found on this site.—Mr. G. Dawson exhibited a fine 
bronze celt, found at Bo-peep, St. Leonard’s.— 
Dr. Frier reported a great number of inscriptions 
on ancient bells in German churches, having many 
points of resemblance with similar examples in 
England.—The Rev. Mr. Worthington described his 
discovery and restoration of the fine early cross in the 
churchyard of St. Teath, Cornwall.—The first paper 
was by Dr. Davidson and Mr. W. De Gray Birch, on 
various unedited charters relating to Exeter Cathe- 
dral, St. Mary Crediton, St. Patrick Bodmin, and 
St. Germains, Cornwall. These are now exhibited in 
the museum at Exeter.—Mr. G. R. Wright described 
the ancient walls which have recently been discovered 
at Hollingbury, near Preston, Brighton, on land 
described in old deeds as ‘* Annie of Cleeves’ Land” ; 
Roman pottery and other relics of the same date have 
been found with the walls—An elaborate paper was 
then read by Mr. W. Henderson on the restoration of 
the ancient church of St. Mary, Ashford Carbonel. 

Society of Biblical Archzeology.—June 5th,— 
Dr. S. Birch, president, in the chair—The Rev. A. 
Lowy read a paper ‘On Underground Structures in 
Biblical Lands.’ 

Philological Society.—Anniversary meeting, May 
18th.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, president, in the chair. 
After the election of officers for the year 1883-84, Dr. 
Murray gave his report on the state of the society’s 
English dictionary. Finals were delivered to “ alter- 
nate ” ; all “am-” was in type, and part of ‘‘an-”’; 
the editor and his assistants were now working at 
about one-third through ‘‘ an-.” 

Archeological Institute.—May 3rd.—Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. Lefroy in the chair.—The chairman read 
a paper on a collection of flint and stone weapons, 
pottery, and beads, from Honduras, which, he said, 
should be examined in connection with the history of 
that region of Central America as a whole (a region 








that was once the seat of a great and powerful and 
civilized race), and not with special reference to the 
corner of it from which the objects happened to come. 
—Mr. E. Peacock sent some notes on a cast-iron 
firebasket formerly in Gainsborough Old Hall, bearing 
the arms of Hickman and Nevil of Muttersey, cérc. 
1658.—Mr. C. Seidler communicated a list of Roman 
potters’ marks from pottery found in Nantes and the 
neighbourhood, and a drawing of a gold twisted wire 
ring set with a small agate celt.—Mr. E. Wilmott 
exhibited rubbings of the military brasses in Cobham 
church.—Mr. Thompson Watkin sent a rubbing of a 
Roman tombstone lately found at Chester which was 
printed in the Academy of May 5th.—Mrs, Kerr 
exhibited photographs of paintings in Etruscan tombs 
discovered. at Bolsena, near Orvieto, and a model of 
an Etruscan tomb.—Mrs. Henley Jervis sent a New 
Testament and Common Prayer used by Charles I. 
at Carisbrooke. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Owen’s College Geological Field Lectures.— 
May 9th.—An address introductory to the ninth series 
of field lectures in geology was delivered by Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins. The lecturer said that the home 
excursions which had been arranged would be devoted 
to the examination of the mountain limestone of Mil- 
ler’s Dale, and to the history of the manner in which 
the ravines in the limestone of this country have been 
carried out by the action of the streams and by the 
operation of the carbonic acid im the rain water. 
These ravines, he pointed out, were merely ancient 
caves which had lost their roofs, and he mentioned 
that the cave out of which Miller’s Dale has been 
carved still remains in the shape of Pool’s Cavern at 
Buxton. With regard to the ancient toad stone of 
Derbyshire, it was simply lava poured out by vol- 
canoes which open upon the bottom of the ancient sea | 
in which the mountain limestone was being accumu- 
lated by the various animals, and it has been formed 
during long ages. In the expedition to Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, the gradual passage from the mountain lime- 
stone below into the Yoredale shales above would be 
studied. The home expedition would end on the 
classical ground of Windy Knoll, near Castleton. 
The distant expedition was aimed at the examination 
of the history of the later secondary rocks. The first 
meeting would take place at the British Museum, 
under the guidance of Dr. Woodward, when the 
strange reptilian life existing on the ancient land of 
the cretaceous age, flying in the air and living in the 
sea, would be studied. Afterwards, a study would be 
made of the rocks along the English Channel, from 
Hythe along by Folkestone and Dover. 

Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic So- 
ciety.—May 9th.—The Rev. W. C. Lukis presided. 
The chairman said if the researches of the society’s 
members were confined to the field of geology and 
mechanical science alone, important to the community 
at large and interesting to many, yet they would not 
satisfy and .interest everybody. Under the further 
title of polytechnic much was included that might be 
thought outside the society’s field of operations, but 
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which awakened the interest of our geologists. The 
tools and weapons of the primitive inhabitants of 
Yorkshire, and the materials with which they had 
been formed, the clothing which covered the people, 
whether manufactured out of woollen stuff or leather, 
the art of the primeval potter, the implements em- 
ployed in agricultural or mining purposes, what grain 
and fruits of the earth were cultivated, what animals 
were bred, what were the horse ae s and cha- 
riots, what the design, materials, and fabrication of 
rsonal ornaments, of what kind were their dwelling- 
ouses and fortresses, and even the materials and con- 
structions of their coffins,—all these matters, which 
belonged to the domain of archzeology, were yet 
legitimate branches of scientific study which no poly- 
technic society could fairly exclude. The explorations 
of antiquaries had been instrumental not only in bring- 
ing to light numerous articles of various kinds, which 
for honest purity of material, elegance of form and 
design, and excellence of workmanship, could not be 
excelled in the present day, but which, on being re- 
produced by our manufacturers, had found a ready 
sale, because the public eye had been captivated and 
public taste educated.—Mr. H. B. Hewetson, Leeds, 
then read a paper on “ Shell Mounds at Spurn Point,” 
in the course of which he pointed out the immense 
inroad made by storms on Spurn Point.—The Rev. 
J. S. Tate, vicar of Markington, read a paper on 
“The Sequence of the Permian Rocks near Ripon,” 
of great interest.—Mr. Tate also read a paper on 
‘“‘ Some Indications of a Raised Beach at Redcar.” 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 
—May 26th.—Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—Mr. Henry Taylor read an elaborate 
paper on the history and architecture of Chetham 
Hospital, which he regarded as being for the most 
part of the time of Thomas La Warr, who founded the 
— in 1422 as a home for the clergy of the old 
parish church. In this building there were probably 
incorporated portions of the earlier one, which, under 
the name of Baron’s Yard, formed a strong defensive 
structure well placed at the confluence of the Irk and 
the Irwell. The changes made in quite recent times 
somewhat obscured the appearance of a locality that 
had been admirably chosen for purposes of defence. 
Whitaker had conjectured that it stood on the site of 
a summer camp of the Roman garrison, but of this 
there was no evidence. The Baron’s Hall, after its 
conversion, remained the residence of the clergy until 
1547, when it was dissolved, and for a time 
into the hands of the Stanleys. It had been said that 
for a time it was used as the town house of the Earl of 
Derby, and his crest was found in one or two places. 
Mr. Taylor, by means of maps, plans, and drawings, 
explained the 
and its successive alterations, some of which he was 
inclined to attribute to the period when it formed part 
of the Stanley estate. During the civil wars, it fell 
into a ruinous condition, and, although there was no 
documentary evidence to that effect, was probably 
considerably altered when it was bought by the feof- 
fees of Humphrey Chetham.—The party then pro- 
ceeded to the audit-room, where the Archdeacon called 
attention to the grotesque carved boss representing 
Saturn devouring a child. This the popular imagina- 
tion had converted into a representation of the giant 
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probable arrangement of the hospital . 


Tarquin, who was said to have exacted a baby for 
breakfast each day from his oppressed vassals.—The 
contents of the reading-room and library were briefly 
described by Mr. J. E. Bailey.—In the small quad- 
rangle adjoining the lower cloisters, Mr. Taylor 
jointed out the 3 iga alteration of the entrance 
rom the Great Hall, now concealed by the grand 
staircase, which was probably added by the Earl of 
Derby. In the kitchen, Mr. Taylor observed that 
they were not in the position usually assigned to such 
office in similar structures. It was doubtful whether 
there had been a gallery.—The party then adjourned 
to the back of the college, on the bank of the Irk, 
where the course of the river and the situation of the 
fortified structure were further explained. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—May 
17th.—Mr. M’Gibbon, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. Rowand Anderson read a Dixy entitled ‘‘ Early 
Renaissance Architecture of Italy.” Giving an account 
of the causes that led to the great architectural move- 
ment at the beginning of the fifteenth century, he de- 
scribed the characteristics of the medizeval architecture 
of Italy that prevailed up to the commencement of the 
Renaissance, and showed that there was always a bias 
towards Roman art in it, and that the Italians never 
developed a consistent style of Gothic architecture, as 
was done by the other nations of Western Europe, 
The other causes were the political subdivision of 
Italy into ope oo centres, each boned 
competing with one another, creatii t in - 
pg of thought and individuality of potion 
stimulus given to education by the Emperor Fre- 
derick II., and his contests with the Church; the 
enthusiasm for ancient learning of Petrarch, who was 
the first to suggest the foundation of public libraries. 
There was also his collection of coins and inscriptions, 
followed by the influence of Giovanni Boccaccio and 
Poggio Bracciolini, one of the greatest discoverers of 
ancient manuscripts; among others, the writings of 
Vitruvius Pollio, a Roman architect of the first cen- 
tury, whose writings on drchitecture have been the 
basis of aJl that has since been written on classic 
architecture. At the time the Medici family rose to 
eminence, Florence was the capital of culture and art 
in Italy, and that family gave the first great impulse 
to building in the new style. 

May 3Ist.—A lecture on ‘Scottish Castles and 
Houses” was given by Mr. M’Gibbon, president. 
The lecturer described the styles of domestic architec- 
ture which prevailed in France and England up to the 
seventeenth century, and pointed out that in Scotland 
there were no Norman castles or domestic buildings, 
although churches in the Norman style were pretty 
numerous. The oldest existing Scottish castles were 
those of the thirteenth century, consisting of a great 
wall of enceinte, strengthened with towers at intervals, 
one of which, larger than the others, was called the 
donjon. Mr. M’Gibbon then referred to examples of 
these at Bothwell, Dirleton, Vester, Hailes, etc., of 
which plans, sketches, and photographs were shown. 
The war of independence, he stated, produced a great 
change in Scottish architecture, and, owing to the 
poverty of the land, large and imposing castles ceased 
to be built, the nobles contenting themselves with 
small towers, similar to the twelfth-century Norman 
towers of England. The finest of these keep-towers 
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were stated to be in Lochleven, Alloa, Clackmannan, 
Preston, and Borthwick. These keeps were often 

enlarged subsequently, so as to make them into castles 
surrounding a courtyard, some fine instances brought 

forward being Craigmillar, Castle Campbell, Crichton, 
and Kilchurn. About the same period—namely, the 
beginning of the fifteenth century—some castles were 
also designed and built on the plan of ranges of build- 
ings surrounding a court-yard. Of these, Caerlaverock 
and Dirleton were rebuilt on the foundations of the old 
thirteenth century castles, and Doune seemed to have 
been an entirely new eyo Tantallon was referred 
to as a fine specimen of this class, and as further in- 
teresting from the traces it exhibits of early attempts 
to construct castles and raise outer earthworks, so as 
to resist artillery. 

Oswestry and Welshpool Naturalists’ Field 
Club.—May 21st.—The second excursion for this year 
took place at Llanymynech. The party drove to Mel- 
verley, when the rector very kindly showed them the 
church. This quaint little edifice is probably almost 
unique, being built of wood and plaster. You enter 
into a sort of ante-chapel, over which is a gallery. 
The rest of the church is divided into two equal parts 
by a fine oak screen. There is a handsome old oak 
pulpit, and a very curious ancient font. There is also 

‘a rather curious epitaph on the south wall, dating 
about the middle of the last century. The party then 
crossed the Severn by the old railway bridge, and 
ascended Bausley Hill, on which the site of the old 
castle is quite evident, and they then climbed up 
Cefn-y-Castellf, on the top of which is the well-defined 
outline of the camp from which it takes its name. 
They then came along the wooded side of Moel-y- 
Golfa to Buttington. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—May 14th. 
—Professor Duns, D.D., in the chair.—The first paper 
was a notice of a representation of St. George, at 
Fordington, in Dorset, and of a similar representation, 
probably also of St. George, at Linton, in Roxburgh- 
shire, by Sir Molyneux Nepean, Bart. After referring 
to the history of St. George, and what was said of 
him prior to his becoming the patron saint of England, 
and describing the church of Fordington, which was 
dedicated to St. George and endowed with the Church 
of St. George at Dorchester, by Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in 1091, Sir Molyneux exhibited two 
sketches of the group of figures carried on the tym- 
panum of the doorway. The first of these was from 
a drawing made about one hundred years ago, and the 
second from a seats 8 representing the sculptures 
as they now appear. e group represents an armed 
figure or knight on horseback, riding down and de- 
stroying the heathen. A nimbus surrounds the head 
of the rider, and a cross appears on the banderole of 
his lance. The figures of the conquered heathen are 
in conical helmets, with nasals. The style and treat- 
ment of the sculpture was curiously archaic, and there 
could be no doubt that it represented St. George, and 
was intended to symbolize the triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism. On the tympanum of the doorway of 
the church at Linton, in Roxburghshire, there is a 
curiously similar sculpture; the knight in this in- 
stance, however, is represented as slaying a monster. 
A sketch of this group also was exhibited, and for 
comparison with some of the representations on the 


‘ described by him.—In the next paper, Rev. 


sculptured stones of Scotland, Sir Molyneux showed 
a drawing of an angel from the church of Hinton 
Parva, in Dorset—a very rude and early example of 
Saxon art.—In the second paper, Professor Duns 
brought before the society a number of characteristic 
specimens of the sculptured slabs found in the church- 
yards of the island of Mull, of which he exhibited 
rubbings .along with full-sized drawings made by 
Mr. Thornton Shiells. Professor Duns also called 
attention to certain features of the decoration of these 
slabs, which probably exemplified the transition from 
the — Celtic style to the degraded style of the West 
Highland slabs.—Mr. Symington Grieve, in the third 
paper, gave an elaborate account of the “ crystal spring 
cavern in Colonsay,” explored and previously — 

illiam 
Lockhart gave some notices of the early history of 
Colinton, in connection with the church of St. Cuth- 
bert of Hala, by which name it was known when it 
first appears on record, somewhere about 1095. After 
referring to the t of the church of St. Cuthbert to 
the church of the Holy Trinity at Dumfermline by 
Ethelred, second son of Malcolm Canmore, the author 
stated that it was now impossible to fix the exact date 
of the erection of the church at Hala, but Chalmers 
places its site on the spot now occupied by the man- 
sion-house of Hailes, In the year 1226 the church 
was a rectory, and about this time there was a dispute 
between the church of St. Cuthbert at Hailes and the 
church of St. Cuthbert beneath the Castle of Edin- 
burgh regarding the teinds of the Craigs of Gorgie, in 
which the Abbot of Lindores and the Prior of St. 
Andrew’s were constituted umpires. Many other 
notices of the church occur in the chartulary of Dum- 
fermline, and although no vestige of the structure itself 
now remains, it is interesting to trace the beginnings 
of the parish and the incidents of its pre-Reformation 
history from these old documents.—The last commu- 
nication was a notice of the occurrence of a sepulchral 
chalice and paten of lead in a grave in Bervie church- 
yard, by Rev. J. Gammack. These articles were 
found in digging a grave near the south-east corner of 
the ruined old church, at a depth of five feet. The 
chalice had been standing on the paten, apparently 
with the mouth downwards. The practice of placing 
such sacerdotal insignia in the graves of ecclesiastics 
is well known, but in Scotland examples of the actual 
relics are scarcely known. The gift of this chalice 
and paten to the National Museum, which is due to 
the intelligent interest and kindness of Rev. John 
Brown, minister of Bervie, is an important contribu- 
tion to a little known class of national relics. Two 
large and interesting collections from the lake dwell- 
ings at Buston, near Kilmaurs, and Lochspouts, near 
Kilkerran, Ayrshire, described by Dr. Munro in his 
recently published work on the lake dwellings of 
Scotland—the former presented to the National Mu- 
seum by the Earl of Eglington, and the latter deposited 
by Sir James Fergusson, Bart., of Kilkerran—were 
exhibited to the meeting. A large number of other 
donations were announced. 

Archeological Association of Durham and 
Northumberland.— June 7.— The party first 
visited the old church at Haydon, which stands upon 
the hillside about half-a-mile north from the railway 
station. The old chapel at Haydon, dedicated to 
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St. Cuthbert, is a small early English church of the 
Norman type, suited for the exposed position it 
occupies ; the architectural details point to the church 
having been erected about 1190. A Roman altar is 
used as a font. A pleasant drive through Haydon 
Bridge and up the hill side on the south side of the 
Tyne brought the company to Langley Castle, where 
they were received by Mr. Bates, who read a paper 
giving an interesting history of the Barony and. Castle 
of Langley. He stated that the ancient barony was 
about thirteen thousand acres in extent; and he 
traced the various holders of the barony from 1158, 
when it was held by Adam the son of Sweyn. The 
barony passed from the De Tindals by marriage to 
the De Boltebys of Bolteby, Yorkshire, and then to 
the De Lucys. Sir Thomas De Lucy, one of the 
most valiant knights in the reign of Edward III., held 
the barony at the time of the battle of Neville’s Cross. 
Sir Thomas petitioned the king, denouncing the 
devastation the Scotch army had committed on his 
property, and, to prevent a repetition of this rapine, 
Langley Castle was, in all probability, begun about 
1350, with funds drawn from the spoils of France, 
and augmented by compensation for losses sustained 
during the Scotch incursion. A few years later the 
barony and castle came by marriage into the possession 
of Henry Percy, first Earl of Northumberland, and 
after Henry Percy had joined in Archbishop’s Scrope’s 
rebellion, Henry IV. took possession of the castles 
belonging to the earl. Assuming that Langley 
Castle was reduced to its present roofless and floorless 
state by fire, Mr. Bates thought its destruction might 
be attributed to Henry IV., as he first advanced into 
Northumberland in 1405. After tracing the barony 
down through the Radcliffe family (who obtained it 
by purchase) into the possession of the Greenwich 
Hospital Commissioners, Mr. Bates said the castle of 
Sir Thomas De Lucy, thanks to its destruction by 
fire some fifty years after its erection, preserves to us 
a singularly perfect example of a smaller castle of the 
fourteenth century. A drive of a few miles further 
west brought the company to Beltingham Church, 
and Mr. C, C. Hodges stated that he believed the 
church was the only example in Northumberland of 
an entire church in the Perpendicular style. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club.—May 29.—The club was invited by Mr. 
Skrine to continue the walk round the manor of 
Forde, at the point where it left off last year. The 
trysting spot this time was the Dry Arch on the 
Bradford road. Passing along the old road to Brad- 
ford, through Inwood, or Farley Wood, to Southwoods 
End, they came out on a waste piece of land called 
‘*No man’s land,” on the borders of the counties of 
Somerset and Wilts. Passing through a gate into a 
field called Bigg’s Leaze, a fine view of Midford 
Castle was obtained ; in this field, now let in lots to 
the poor, a well had been sunk through the Great 
Oolite, and good water obtained at the depth of 
100 ft. Before emerging from the wood into the 
hamlet of Conkwell an old quarry was passed on 
the left hand, where a good exposure of the upper 
beds of the Great Oolite might be seen, and also 
many ‘‘ conic” sections, as Mr. Skrine pointed out, 
made by the conies or cuniculi, The members then 
entered a field called Gatewickes, Gatticks, or Gar- 


ricks ; through Westmead, or the western meadow of 
the manor, with its spring gushing out probably at the 
junction of the Midford Sands and the Liassic clays, 
through Great and Little Oxmead (the name derived 
probably from the British word oc, water), past the 
Warley volunteer rifle butts into the Batch, and 
through the Binney (by the islet in the river) to the 
ancient mill house and ferry; a fine old yew tree 
which, as Mr. Skrine said, might have seen the 
Conquest, stood most likely near the site of the old 
manor house. Passing the terraces of the manor, into 
Momfords or Mumpas Mead, the spot was pointed 
out where a Roman capital, now in the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, was found ; its northern fence 
is on the site of the Wansdyke, and forms the 
boundary between Warley and Bathford. A large 
moss-grown Oolitic block standing in the ditch on 
the north side marks the boundary. Crossing a few 
more water meadows into the last one on the Warley 
estate, called Horselands, the site of a Roman villa 
is marked by an old pollard tree. Just inside the 
southern fence of this field ran the old fosse road, 
supposed to have been part of the old British road to 
Lincoln. 

May 29th.—The excursion to Brent Knoll. The 
church was first inspected. Entering the south porch 
and passing through a Transition doorway into 
the nave, the members recognized the usual type of 
the Somerset Perpendicular in the lofty piers separating 
the nave from the north aisle. Consisting of nave, 
north aisle, with a chapel on the south now used as a 
vestry, and a chancel, of which it will be sufficient to 
say that it was built about fifty years ago, the church 
has many features of peculiar interest. A fine 
waggon roof, of which the ribs are ancient—the inter- 
mediate woodwork having supplied the place of the 
pre-existing plaster—spans the nave ; a very fine old 
Perpendicular roof, with its massive bosses, covers the 
north aisle, at the east end of which, and attached to 
the wall, is a Transition pillar and support for a pis- 
cina. In the chapel to the south of the nave the 
cusps of the inner arch of the west and south windows 
are similar to those at Bitton church, the work of 
Button, Bishop of Wells, and contains a credence 
table and piscina. The bench ends in the nave are 
carved in the usual fantastic style of Henry VII. 
period—here is a monkey at prayers, here a fox 
preaching to geese, in the garb of a Bishop probably, 
with a mitre and crosier in his right hand with the 
crook turned outwards—caricatures whereby the eccle- 
siastical animus of the period was displayed. Two 
monuments attracted attention, one a simple white 
marble slab to the memory of the Rev. Joseph Ditcher, 
deceased 1859, the other a sumptuous and obtrusive 
many-coloured mass of stone and plaster erected to 
the memory of one John Somerset, 1663. A font of 
the Decorative period, with quatrefoil bowl, and the 
fine Perpendicular western doorway, with canopied 
niches on either hand, were noticed. The party then 
proceeded to East Brent church, similar in structure 
to that of West Brent, consisting of nave and north 
aisle, with mortuary chapel on south. The three old 
grisaille figures in the east window of the north wall 
were especially admired, and the whole series of 
figures in the windows of the north side had been 
restored in modern imitation glass. The treatment of 
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the Crucifixion in the east window of the north aisle, 
temp. Henry VII., was peculiar : a man blind in one 
eye was represented pulling out the s from our 
Lord’s side. The coronation of the Virgin by the 
Father and the Son, the only piece in the window 
preserved in its original state, was also remarkable. 
Amongst other things to be recorded were the remains 
of the shrine of the Virgin in the north aisle, the pecu- 
liar Jacobean plaster roof of the nave, more curious 
than beautiful ; the curiously-carved bench ends and 
the narrow shelf in front, not for a book rest, as 
generally supposed, but, as the Archdeacon suggested, 
most probably used for kneeling upon, so that the high 
altar might be more easily seen during the Elevation 
of the Host. The seal of Glastonbury Abbey was 
carved on one of the bench ends. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 3oth. 
—Canon Greenwell in the chair.—Mr. Oswald read 
a paper on the ruins of the old church at Wallsend, 
in the course of which he referred to the building of 
the Roman wall at that part. He held that the 
church had been built probably about the same time 
as the church recently excavated at Gosforth, and 
contemporaneously with the one found at Longbenton. 
In his opinion it was also probable that a church 
of a still earlier period had stood upon the spot.— 
After some conversation, Mr. Hodgkin moved, and 
the Rev. James Steele seconded, that the members 
of the council of the society and the secretary be 
requested to sign the Corporation lease for the tenancy 
of the Black Gate at once.—Dr. Bruce produced a 
ry mee — belonging to the Northumberland 
“ Pitt Club.” 
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Recovery of the Lost Newbury Charters.— 
The town of Newbury may be congratulated on the 
- recovery of its ancient borough charters, which for 
well-nigh half a century had been sega lost, 
having in the year 1834 been impounded by the then 
town clerk, in part security for a debt of £1,000 
incurred by some chancery litigation relating to the 
town charities. The charters are five in number, and 
may be briefly described as follows :—I. One of Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 1595, reciting a still earlier one of 
the same reign, prior to which the borough appears 
to have existed by prescription. This charter, written 
on two skins, and much worn, and soiled by frequent 
reference, bears a portrait of the Queen within its 
initial letter; but only a portion of the great seal, 
the remainder having succumbed to the ravages of 
time.—II. The ordinances for the government of the 
borough, dated 41st Q. Eliz. (1599). This document 
is beautifully written and illuminated, being decorated 
with the royal arms, the borough arms, and those of 
Aldermen Gabriel Coxe and William Barkesdale.— 
III. The charter of Charles I., consisting of three 
skins, with a portrait of the king, together with 
heraldic, floral, and other ornamentation; and the 
great seal appended, which is in fine condition, 
and nearly entire.—IV. The charter of Charles II., 


including his portrait, and a greatly dilapidated seal. 
This document is ornamented in much the same 
manner as the preceding.—V. The charter of James II., 
with a portrait and seal almost gone. Accompany- 
ing these deeds is a terrier containing a list of 
payments due to the crown from the manor of New- 
bury, dated 20th October, 3rd Q. Eliz. (1561). These 
documents were publicly presented, on the 27th Feb- 
ruary last, to the corporation by Mr. Stephen Hemsted, 
jun., a trustee of the Townsend family,one member of 
which was the late town clerk, whose summary pro- 
ceedings led to the incarceration of these valuable 
charters for close upon fifty years. 

The Roman Villa at Itchen Abbas.—The villa 
and its splendid square of ornamental tesserz, to 
which allusion has been previously made in these 
columns, remains on the south-eastern slope of the hill 
of the village in good preservation, thanks to the 
conservative care of the owner, E. Shelley, Esq., his 
intelligent antiquarian tenant, Mr. Way, and the 
steward of the estate, Mr. Tanner. Found some time 
ago under a copse or plantation by a man stone-pick- 
ing, it was explored and uncovered, and the gem of 
the piece roofed in, and this has kept it in good 
condition, with a straw covering also in winter, which 
is as trying to tesseree as it was to the former luxuri- 
ous resident, whose apparatus of hollow floors and 
passages has been seriously damaged by ‘‘conies,” 
rats, and other smaller quadrupeds. We have said 
the pavement is perfect, but there is a reservation. 
One small spot in the design is destroyed by the root 
of a tree, and another small space shows where 
ignorant and destructive visitors removed tessere—a 
most unnecessary vandalism, for all around are hun- 
dreds of small irregular cubes which might be removed 
and no harm done, but English visitors, it seems, 
must destroy or write their names. Antiquaries are 
indebted to Mr. Way for his intelligent care of the 
Roman relic, and as he is soon going away some anxiety 
exists as to the future. It is to be hoped Mr. Shelley 
and his vigorous and obliging steward will still keep 
off the wet and also destructive animals of human kind. 
The room roofed in is a fine relic of Roman domes- 
ticity. The room is eighteen feet square. Parts of 
the polychromed wall, with its base moulding, remains, 
and the pavement also with its bold and _ striki 
design. The circle in the centre (diameter four feet) 
has a vigorous head of Medusa or some female per- 
sonage, and the other parts of the design include 
squares, circles, and angles in four, coloured cubes, 
cream, red, black, and grey, the ornaments including 
a cable pattern in two sizes, a singular overlapping 
heart ornament, a kind of key pattern, and also a 
double knot and a pine- — ornament. We 
sincerely trust such a valuable and splendid souvenir 
of Roman occupation, eighteen centuries back, perhaps, 
may not share the destruction of that at Bramdean. 

Qh Enc 
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Antiquarian Mews. 
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One of the oldest streets in Paris is about to dis- 
appear, as the Rue du Jour, near the Church of 
S. Eustache, which dates from the thirteenth century, 
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will shortly be demolished, in connection with the 
improvements which are being made in this part of 
Paris. The Rue du Jour, so named on the /ucus a 
non lucendé principle, was very narrow and gloomy, 
and the only building of any historic interest is an old 
house, now used as a china warehouse, which was 
known two hundred years ago as the Hétel Royau- 
mont, and was at that time the residence of Philippe 
Hurault, abbot of Royaumont. At his death it 
became the property of Francois de Montmorency, 
who turned it to a very singular use, making it the 
trysting-place of all persons who were about to fight 
a duel. Every morning refreshments were provided 
in the dining-room of the Hétel Royaumont, and 
the principals and seconds alike partook of them 
before proceeding to settle their differences in a room 
fitted up as a fencing-chamber. M.de Montmorency 
also had a choice assortment of swords to offer those 
who had not weapons to their liking, and he carried 
his foresight so far as to keep a surgeon constantly on 
the premises. The duel was allowed to take place 
after twelve o’clock, at which hour breakfast. was 
served for all who were in a condition to partake of 
it. This went on for a long time; but two women 
who had quarrelled over their lovers fought a duel at 
the Hétel Royaumont, and were both killed, and this 
mishap created so much stir that the lieutenant of 
of police forbade M. de Montmorency to accommo- 
date any more duellists. 


The Rev. B. J. Harker has been reinspecting the 
ruins of a British fort discovered by him in 1870, in 
Grass Wood, Grassington. The further examination 
of the interesting remains only serves to confirm the 
opinion that this beautiful locality contains some of 
the most distinct and extensive war relics in the shape 
of earthworks of the Celtic race in England. They 
are, however, not the only objects of high antiquity in 
the neighbourhood. For some twenty years Mr. Harker 
has been aware of certain ruins existing in some of the 
pastures above Grassington, and after his discovery in 
Grass Wood thought they might possibly be Roman, 
as their position, or situation, was one of vantage and 
strength, and likely to be adopted by forces attacking 
the rock-fortresses of the British, He determined, 
therefore, to visit them for the purpose of ascertaining 
their real character. He was accompanied by the 
Rev. E. G. Wales, late curate of Linton Church, and 
both gentlemen were astonished to find that the 
remains were of a most formidable and extraordinary 
kind, consisting of square and oblong intrenchments, 
well-defined, and covering several score acres of ground. 
The chief portion cf the encampment, the name which 
the place now must bear, is in a pasture called “ The 
High Close”; but the encampment extends into a 
number of other pastures, and a narrow way has 
evidently run through the middle of the whole. 
Several mounds appear which may be sepulchral, 
and there are also remains of two Druidical (?) circles, 
One of these, indeed, is of dimensions and style 
sufficient to dignify it with the name of temple. The 
circles have both existed anterior to the encampment; 
the mounds possibly not. The army which has spread 
itself over such a large area for defensive operations 
must have consisted of at least eight or ten thousand 
men. Outpost intrenchments of the same character 


as those of the camp are at the bottom of Lea Green, 
nearer to the fort in Grass Wood. 


On the bluffs near the junction of the Hart and 
Missouri rivers, and about two miles from Mandan, 
Dakota, there is reported to be an old cemetery of 
fully 100 acres in extent, filled with bones of a giant 
race. This vast city of the dead lies just east of the 
Fort Lincoln Road. The ground has the appearance 
of having been filled with trenches piled full of dead 
bodies, both man and beast, and covered with several 
feet of earth. In many places mounds from 8ft. to 
Ioft. "high, and some of them rooft. or more in inet, 
have been thrown up and are filled with bones, broken 
pottery, vases of various bright-coloured flints, and 
agates. The pottery is of a dark material, beautifully 
decorated, delicate in finish, and as light as wood, 
showing the work of a people skilled in the arts and 
possessed of a high state of civilization. This has 


. evidently been a grand battle-field, where thousands 


of men and horses have fallen. Nothing like a sys- 
tematic or intelligent exploration has, says the Mandan 
Pioneer, been made, as only little holes 2ft. or 3ft. in 
depth have been dug in some of the mounds; but 
many parts of the anatomy of man and beast, and 
beautiful specimens of broken pottery and other 
curiosities, have been found in these feeble efforts at 
excavation. Five miles above Mandan, on the oppo- 
site side of the Missouri, is another vast cemetery, as 
yet unexplored. Enquiry of an aged Indian as to 
what his people knew of these graveyards only elicited 
the reply that they ‘‘ were here before the red man.” 


Senhor Ribeiro, who has resided for a long period 
in the interior of South America, has given a private 
view of a new anthropological exhibition at Piccadilly 
Hall, London, consisting mainly of five Indians of 
primitive type from the Brazilian provinces of Minas 
and Espiritu Santo, and belonging to a tribe called 
the ‘‘ Botocudos.” There are three females and two 
males, all adults. Three of the party consist of a 
mother, son, and daughter, and two of the females 
have the long protruding under-lip resulting from 
piercing and the wearing of discs of wood — 
infancy and childhood. All are of low stature, an 
have black hair, and their physiognomy and tribal 
peculiarities, some of the latter of which are to be dis- 
played before visitors in practical form, can hardly 
fail to interest the public. A canoe and many other 
adjuncts are provided to illustrate native life and habits. 


The Grand Imperial Crown, originally made in the 
reign of the Emperor Paul I., is stated by the Movoe 
Vremja to be estimated to be worth three millions of 
roubles. The smaller crown, valued at more than 
half a million, is distinguished by the delicacy of its 
workmanship. In the sceptre sparkles one of the 
largest diamonds known to exist, weighing 194$ carats. 
It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and formed at 
one period the eye of the great Hindoo idol repre- 
senting Brahma. The story is that it was stolen by a 
Frenchman, who sold it to Nadir-Shah, upon whose 
death it passed into the hands of the Armenian Schaf- 
fras. The latter, having bought it at Bagdad for 
50,000 piastres, sold it again in 1772 to the Empress 
Catherine for 450,000 roubles, and a patent of no- 
bility as well. 
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The relics of another unfortunate exploring expedi- 
tion—that of La Pérouse at the end of last century— 
have just come to light. A French missionary to the 
Samoa or Navigators’ Islands in the:Pacific informs the 
French Geographical Society that the remains of De 
Langle and several other of La Pérouse’s companions 
have been found, together with dates, proving that 
they perished in December 1787. French search 
expeditions in the early part of this century had 
already —_ the destruction of the two vessels 
bearing the expedition on the coast of Mallicollo, one 
of the New Hebrides, but nothing further was dis- 
covered respecting the explorers themselves. 


A ee of Edward VI., presumed to be the 
second best known, was knocked down on May 28th, 
by Messrs. Sotheby, in London, for £100. This 
famous coin, which bears the likeness of the King 
seated on his chair of state, has held a place of honour 
in the Grey, Mead, Willet, Durrant, Brown, and 
Addington cabinets. Many other coins were sold 
for high prices. A sovereign of Henry VII., with the 
King seated under an ornamented canopy, realized 
£31; another of Henry VIII., £21; a thirty-shilling 
piece of James I., fine and rare, £11 175. 6d. ; and a 
noble or “‘ spur rial,” bearing a design of His Majesty 
standing in a ship, £13 10s. 

Mr. Samuel Reid, of Braebuster, and Mr. J. W. 
Cursiter, F.S.A. Scot., Kirkwall, have within the last 
few weeks made an examination of a prehistoric mound 
found on Provost Reid’s estate of Braebuster, about 
ten miles from Kirkwall. The mound, which is cir- 
cular, and about 15 or 16 feet high, is about half a 
mile north of the farm buildings, and known in the 
neighbourhood by the name of Eveshowe. It is on the 
centre of a ridge between a small shallow loch and the 
sea in Deer Sound. It has evidently when in use 
been almost surrounded by water, and access has 
been obtained by means of a causeway from the land 
on to the east side. Two lines of stones on edge, 
at a distance of about ten feet between, seem to justify 
such a conclusion. Work was commenced by the 
explorers on the north side, where small zig-zag drain- 
like passages were discovered. A few hours’ digging 
laid bare the inside of the wall of a brough, and search 
was then made for the outside of the wall, which 
was easily found, and traced for about three parts of 
the circumference. The measurement taken shows 
the thickness of the wall to be 10 feet, and the ex- 
ternal diameter to be 43 feet. The excavations 
were not continued to a sufficient depth to discover 
an entrance, and no trace of a chamber was found 
in the part of the wall exposed. During the excava- 
tions a few bones of sheep were found, as well as some 
broken or pounded fish bones, and a rudely hollowed 
stone, which might have served as a small mortar or 
lamp. A stone of an oval shape, convex on one side, 
and ground smooth on the other, 16 inches long 
and 8 inches broad, was found partly embedded in 
the mound. It was evidently a grain rubber. There 
seemed to be about 10 feet of building remaining, 
but the quantity of rubbish inside and around was too 
great to be cleared away in one day. There are no 
traces of out-buildings visible. 

Geologists will be interested in learning that a 
discovery, which is expected to throw some light on 


prehistoric times in what is now Germany, has been 
made near Andernach on the Rhine. Remains of pre- 
historic animals have been found in a pumice-stone 
pit, and Professor Schaffhausen, of Bonn, has inves- 
tigated the spot closely. A lava stream underlying 
the pumice-stone was laid bare, showing a width of 
pr A two metres. The crevices between the blocks 
of lava were filled with pumice-stone to a depth of 
half to one metre; below this, however, there was 
pure loam and clay, and in this were found numerous 
animal bones, apparently broken by man, as well as 
many stone implements. It is supposed that there 
was a settlement there, of which the food remains fell 
into the lava crevices, before the whole was covered 
with pumice-stone. 


Correspondence. 


a 


BISHOP DOLBEN. 


“ H. R. W. H.” will find some account of David 
Dolben, Bishop of Bangor (1631-1633), in Williams’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen, p. 22. 
Dr. John Dolben, Archbishop of York, is said to have 
been of the same family. 

D. SILVAN Evans, 


In reply to your correspondent “H. R. W. H.,” I 
find that Dr. Doulben was Bishop of Bangor from the 
year 1632 to 1634. His signature is appended to two 
licences as Vicar of Hackney in 1618, so that his 
living of Essendon, which he held from 1625 to 1629, 
must have been a sinecure. His name has been 
variously spelt,—Doulben, Dolben, Dolbyn, Dalbyn. 
He was Doctor of Divinity of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In Some Account of the Monuments in 
Hackney Church (a most interesting work, printed 
for private circulation) there is a copy of the two 
licenses, which were to eat flesh, and granted to Mrs. 
Fraunces Burde and to Mrs. Bridget Swayne, “as the 
eatinge of fische was not agreeable for lykinge or 
— The charge for these licenses was 6s. 8d. 
ea 

Some years ago there appeared in the Hackney and 
Kingsland Gazette a series of papers relative to Hack- 
ney and neighbourhood, entitled Our Local Sketches, 
all of which I have carefully preserved. Many are the 
valuable particulars they contain of the history of the 
old town. Bishop Doulben is here mentioned as 
writing, in 1663, to his sometime parishioners of 
a and ‘‘es = bo the rest sort of 

eople, that maintain their livelih carriage of 
burthens to the city of London :’”’—* TI, Bevis by the 
permission of God, Bishop of Bangor, some time your 
unworthy pastor, in testimony of my unfeigned Chris. 
tian love to you, as to the place where I was so much 
beholden to you all, do earnestly entreat you to accept 
and take in good part this mite of £30, to be em- 
ployed for continuing and everlastingly repairing, I 
hope, to posterity, the causeway or footpath leading 
from Clapton and Hackney Church to Shoreditch.” 
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The monument of Bishop Doulben was placed above 
that of Dean Urswick (who died 24th of March, 1522, 
directing that his body be buried ‘‘in the chauncell of 
my church of Hakney, afore the image of St. Awstyn”’), 
at the east end of the altar in old Hackney Church, 
whence it has been removed to the northern entrance 
of the new church. The inscription, which may per- 
haps be read by the aid of water and sponge, begins 
thus :— ‘‘ Hic jacet justorem resurrectionem expectans 
Reverendus in Christo Pater David Dovlben.” 

Bishop Doulben was succeeded in the vicarage of 
Hackney by Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Dalston. 


JouN ALT PorTER. 


This prelate was a younger son of Robert Winn 
Dolben, of Denbigh, and was born at Segroet, near 
Denbigh, about 1581. He was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. On 18th January, 1618-19, he was ad- 
mitted to the vicarage of Hackney, being then M.A. 
As S.T.P. he was instituted to the Golden Prebend in 
the cathedral of St. Asaph, 23rd February, 1625-6. 
On the death of Dr. Lewis Bayly, Dr. Dolben was 
promoted to the see of Bangor, being elected 18th 
November, 1631, and consecrated 4th March, 1631-2. 
Dr. Gilbert Sheldon'succeeded Dolben in his vicarage 
of Hackney, 2nd May, 1633. Bishop Dolben died at 
Bangor House, Shoe Lane, Holborn, 27th November, 
1633, and was buried in Hackney Church, aged 52. 
Dr. Edmund Griffith was his successor at Bangor. 
Cf. Wood’s Ath. Oxon, by Bliss, ii. 881,.888, iv. 857; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, by Hardy, i. 85, 106; Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, i. 620. 

J. INGLE DREDGE. 

Buckland Brewer Vicarage, near Bideford. 





CALLEVA-ATTREBATUM. 


For a considerable time past I have held the im- 
ression that ‘‘ Calvepit Farm,” Coley, near Reading, 
is the site of this Roman station, mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Antoninus; and I expressed this opinion 
in a paper published in the “ Notes and Queries” of 
Vol. XXXII. of the Sussex Archeological Collections 
(1882) ; and, being at Reading lately, I determined to 
make an exploration for myself of that locality. 

My first object of search was this Calvepit Farm, 
which I had found laid down in some old maps. I 
could, however, hear nothing of this place near Read- 
ing, nor until I reached Southgate junction of the 
railways, about two miles from Reading. There the 
farm homestead was pointed out to me, and I observed 
an old mansion near, named, I was told, ‘‘ Southgate 
Manor House.” Here I learned that coins had been, 
and are being, found in the gardens of the Manor 
House, and in the fields of Calvepit Farm adjoining. 
The labourers who had found some of these coins said 
they did not know what they were; but they were 
told to take them to an old lady who lived near, and 
knew all about them, and had made a book of them, 
and also that the gentleman resident at the Manor 
House had a collection. 

With this pleasing information,—that coins had 
been found on Calvepit Farm and in the gardens,—I 











felt satisfied that I had hit upon the right spot for this 
station, and that I need not go further to the home- 
stead, and so I turned to go back to Reading by 
another road. But I was to find yet further evidence. 
I had been under the impression that the name of 
‘*Calvepit ” was a corruption of Callev-Attrebat. But 
near the Bath road I came upon an enormous pit (now 
o— full of fine trees), such as I had never seen 

efore, for size and depth; and, considering the 
matter, I came to the conclusion that ¢hzs was the pit, 
the ‘“Calleva-pit,” whence Calleva-pit Farm, now 
shortened into Callev-pit and Calve-pit. Then next 
the name of the Manor struck me as peculiar—*South- 
gate Manor,” “Manor of Southgate.” Why South 
Gate? Gate of what? Ofa field? That would be 
too insignificant to give name to a manor. Then 
what gate could have been of sufficient importance to 
give its name to a manor 800 or 1000 years ago? On 
reflection, I concluded that if there had been a city 
here, it might have walls and gates; and if so, that 
one of its gates would be of sufficient importance at 
that date to give its name to a manor. 

I assert, then, confidently, that these three things— 
the coins, the name of the farm comprising the pit, 
and the name of the manor—all point to the fact that 
here was the site of the city of Calleva,and the Manor 
House marks the south gate of the city. 

The next day I related these matters briefly to Mr. 
Godwin Austen (my early teacher and guide, who, 
from ill health, was barely able to listen to me), and, 
being acquainted with the locality, he said it was very 
interesting to him ; and he added that the coins found 
at Southgate were known (probably through the old 
lady’s book). 

Further, there may be found, marked -on the maps, 
**Northcot” and ‘‘ Southcot,” with parks on the west 
and east, bearing names derived from Calleva,—thus, 
Calleva-cot, Call-cot, Calcot ; Calley, Colley, Coley; 
and Calleva-pit Farm in the midst. 

I do not possess the Domesday Book of Berks, but 
it is not improbable that, if searched, it might furnish 
some name or particulars bearing upon this locality. 

As many other places have been claimed for the site 
of Calleva, and amongst them Wallingford, I submit, 
as my conviction on this matter, that Calleva and 
Gallena were separate and distinct’ places, but have 
got confused together in Ptolemy’s table of longitudes 
and latitudes. I believe that Gallena represents Wal- 
lingford, and that both the longitude and latitude of 
that station are given in Ptolemy’s table ; but that in 
the course of various transcribings, the latitude of Cal- 
leva has been dropped out, and only the longitude 
left, which has been applied to a conjunction of the 
two names, as an alternative longitude; and by that 
means the two stations have become conjoined and 
confused together, with the longitudes of both (being 
about the same), but with the latitude of Gallena only. 
Upon this ——- Gallena may well be Walling- 
ford, and Calleva equally well be Coley, or Southgate, 
near Reading, 


Saxwood, Sussex. 


H. F. NAPPER. 


[Mr. Roach-Smith holds that Silchester represents 
Calleva. What are the coins that have been found ? 
—Ep.] 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Che Antiquarp Exchange. 


—o—— 


Enclose ad. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a-loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
=" OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 


advertiser. 











For SALE. 


Ruskin: Modern Painters, Ist edition, original 
cloth, equal to new, £29.—Two Paths (with plates), 
1859, 27s.—Elements of Drawing, Ist edition, 30s.— 
Giotto and His Works in Padua, 21s.—Dickens : 
Haunted Man, fst edition, red cloth, 8s.—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 3rd edition, fine copy, 15s. J. Lucas, 
Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

Fragment of leaf of ancient illuminated Missal or 
Office-Book, forming, when found, part of cover of an 
Aldine copy of some of Demosthenes’ speeches. 
Venice, 1554. Leaf sold separate, or leaf and book 
together.—228, care of Manager. 

Boar Spear, 16th century Damascene work, £2 2s. 
—Breeches Bible, 4to maps and woodcuts, 21s.— 
Gerardi Blasii Anatome Animalium, 1681, Amstelo- 
dami 4to, 64 fine plates (Sir Thos. Hare’s copy, with 
book plate), 20s.—Huntingdon Peerage, with Portraits, 
4to, 10s.—Life of Charles Mathews, by Mrs. Mathews. 
4 vols., plates (original edition), 30s.—Ackerman’s 
four Views of Westmoreland (tinted), 1799, oblong 
folio, 7s. 6¢—Four Views of Sherborne (Dorset), 6s. 
—County Maps from Camden’s Britannia, 1s. each ; 
and others—J. Gray, 4, Scott Street, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Foxe’s Martyrs, 17” x 11 x24”, gilt edges, by 
Kelly, 1882, age 94 Engravings, cash 50 shillings, 
or exchange for 12 lens Binocular Field Glass.—Mrs. 
Goodchild, 72, Liverpool Street, Salford, Manchester. 

The Carved Head of the War Canoe in which the 
Natives of New Zealand went out from Queen 
Charlotte Sound to meet Capt. Cook on his second 
voyage. Open to offers. Now being exhibited at 
the Fisheries Exhibition —227, care of Manager. 

THE ANTIQUARY, from commencement to present 
time, clean, price 2 guineas—T. R. Monow, 12, 
Woodhouse Terrace, Gateshead. 

Autograph Letters of Hume, Old Peers, Smollet, 
Locke, Gibbon, Thomson, Arne, Admiral Blake, 
William Blake, Brindley (engineer, very rare), Ad- 
miral Byng, Mary Carlyle, Coleridge, Darwin, Delane, 
Doddridge, Hone, Dean Hook, John Howard, 
Dr. Paley, Pope, George Selwyn; Poems in Auto- 
graph of Congreve, Cunningham ; Sign Manuals of 
Queen Anne, Elizabeth, Charles II., George I, 
George II., George III., and a number of others.— 


List on application to F. Barker, 15, Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

Autograph Letters of Argyle (Duke of), Exeter 
(Bishop 1843), Hook (R.A.), Ansdell (R.A.), Ripon 
(Marquis of), Manchester (Duke of), Buccleuch (Duke 
of), Devonshire (Duke of), Heywood (Hardy), Bram- 
well (Baron), Wilberforce (Archdeacon), Percy 
(Earl), Hotham (Lord), Cardigan (Earl), Devon 
(Lord), Burke (Ulster King at Arms), Herries (Lord), 
Sefton (4th Earl), Rylands (Peter, M.P.), Cowen 
er M.P.), Thornbury (Walter), McLaren 
(D., M.P.), Wilson (Sir M., M.P.), Laird (Jno., M.P.), 
Rutland (Duke of), Cobbett (J.P., M.P.), Crossley 
(J., M.P.), Peel (Sir Robert, cheque signed), Home 
(David); and a number of others, very cheap.— 
List on application to W. E. Morden, 5, Longley 
Terrace, Lower Rew y S.W. 

Chauncey’s Historica Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
1700, fol., calf—Clutterbuck’s History of Hertford- 
shire, 3 vols., 1815, 1821, 1827, fol., bds.—Salmon’s 
History of Hertfordshire, 1728, fol., bds.—229, care 
of Manager. 

Shakespeare, edited by Payne Collier, 6 volumes, 
1858, new, half morocco, £3.—A Treatyse of Fys- 
shynge with an Angle, by Dame Juliana Berners, 
being a facsimile reproduction of the first book on the 
subject of fishing printed in England, by Wynkin de 
Worde, at Westminster, in 1496, with an introduction 
by the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., printed on vellum, 
only six copies issued, £8 8s.; also a copy on hand- 
made paper, bound in polished antique morocco, gilt 
edges, £3 3s.—Herbert’s Temple, Walton’s Angler, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, first editions in 
facsimile, bound in polished levant morocco, £3 35. 
the set of three.—190, Care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 3 vols. 4to, 1840; 
Histories of Banbury, Chesterfield, and other Towns 
having Plates and Pedigrees; Ancient Autograph 
Letters and MSS.; Parchment Deeds before 1558, 
and English Antiquities—Henry Wake, Fritchley, 
near Derby. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855; Hervey’s Memoirs of George 
II., 2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 
2 vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Arundel Society Publications ; Raffael’s Philosophy, 
Poetry, Justice, and Wisdom.—226, care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Repository, 4to, vol. iv., 1808.—.209, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Topographical Cabinet, 10 vols.—210, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Itinerary.—211, Care of Manager, 

Gough’s Anecdotes of British Topography.—212, 
Care of Manager. 





